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DAILY PRAYER TO THE INFANT JESUS 


© Divine Infant Jesus, You chose for the time of your birth a 
moment when the world was at peace. In the quiet of the night 
the angels sang: “Glory to God in the highest, and peace on 
earth among men of good will.” O Jesus, Prince of Peace, inspire 
now all men, especially the heads of nations, to work for a just 
and lasting peace. By Your Good Spirit establish the world in 
the ways of peace that in spirit coming again You may find us at 
peace with one another and so at peace with Thee. 

© Divine Infant Jesus, behold us prostrate at Thy Sacred Feet. 
In the days of old many rejected Thee; but we invite You to 
come to us and im our hearts to live forever. With Thy Immacu- 
late Mother, Saint Joseph, and all the Angels and Saints we 
adore Thee. That we may the better do so, grant us the virtues 
of Thy Holy Infancy, obedience, simplicity and great goodness. 
For myself, in my present need, grant me also the graces | here 
name ... (Mention your requests.) 

Eternal Father, | am not worthy to be heard before Thee, but 
for Thy Beloved Son’s sake | beseech Thee grant my petitions. 
| offer Thee the sufferings which from the beginning the Infant 
Jesus knew; the cold He endured in the cave at Bethlehem; His 
little tears and His gentle cries. I renew before You the memory 
of the blood He shed and the death He suffered—all this that the 
world may know again a true and lasting peace. 

O Immaculate Mary, Mother of the Infant Savior and my 
Mother, it has ever been in Your power to crush all heresies, 
and to remove from the world many and great evils. Once again, 
we beseech Thee, act in the splendor of Your strength and take 
from the world the false doctrines that trouble its peace, so 
that soon nothing will remain to divide men among themselves or 
to separate them from Jesus Christ, the source of all unity, all 
blessing, and all peace. 

(Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory Be three times 
for the twelve years of Christ's Childhood.) 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE COMMON GOOD 





HE current edi- 
tion of society is, 
generally speak- 
ing, divided into 
three main class- 
es: those who 
know the true 
way of life; those 
who think they 
know it, but 
don’t; and those 


who don’t care a hoot. We needn’t 
concern ourselves at this time with 
the first class, except to give them 
words of encouragement and to bid 
them hold fast to what they know to 
be good and true. As to the third 
class, it appears right now to be al- 
most futile to concern ourselves too 
much with them; that is, so far as 
trying to give them a different con- 
cept of society is concerned. They 
are too thoroughly steeped in stub- 
born denial of the religious and 
moral concept of life for anyone to 
make any decided change in them in 
time to add them to morality’s forces 
in the all-out struggle for a decent 
society which is now being waged so 
furiously. One does not wisely cast 
pearls before swine. Their greed, 
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avarice, selfishness, and other forms 
of gross amorality must be stoutly 
opposed at every turn, with every 
weapon permissible under the moral 
law. This is not to say that 
must abandon them to the crass Ma- 
terialism which holds them fast. 
Christian charity impels us to give 
them our sympathy and our prayers 
that God’s grace will touch their 
hearts and make their minds recep- 
tive to Truth. But for the present, 
it would be highly unrealistic for us 
to count upon their assistance in 
Christianity’s battle to stem the on- 
rushing tide of paganism which 
threatens to engulf the world. The 
immediate checking of paganism’s 
threatened destruction of all decent 
concepts of life is our short-range 
program. The salvation of the third 
class is our long-range program. 

In the life and death struggle be- 


we 


tween Christianity and paganism 
which is approaching full heat at a 
most furious rate, Christianity’s 


hard-pressed battle lines must seek 
help from among those who are well 
intentioned but are, unfortunately, 
so very badly misguided. This im- 
proper concept comes from both mis- 
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H. C. McGinnis 


information and lack of information. 
It is the prime duty of those serving 
in the social side of the Christian 
apostolate to furnish the proper 
knowledge of the Christian concept 
of society by both the written and 
spoken word at every opportunity. 
The two misconceptions that are 
hurting society’s moral order the 
most are, first, the wrong idea of 
what constitutes the common good 
and, second, that democracy means 
Individualism. In these 
two misconceptions are but two as- 
pects of one error. However, since 
a person can be guilty of one with- 
out being guilty of the other, it is 
safer to deal with them as two dif- 
ferent faults. Let us try to see 
what is wrong with the concept of 
what constitutes the common good 
as held by members of the second 
class mentioned above. 


one sense, 


Far too many people who are con- 
cerned with what they call the com- 
mon good concern themselves only 
with economic aspects. 
When thinking of man, his place in 


society’s 
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society, and the advances necessary 
to make him happy, they think of 
him only as homo economicus. For 
some reason, probably because we 
live in the Age of Materialism, they 
think that a just and fair distribu- 
tion of the world’s usable wealth is 
all that is required to make man 
happy. Undeniably a fair share of 
the world’s material comforts goes 
a long way, but progressive thinkers 
must think of advances in many 
things other than man’s economic 
status if the common good is to be 
really achieved. Millions of justice- 
seekers who admit that the State 
exists and should function for the 
common good, confine their efforts to 
bring this ideal into being to urging 
that the State preside over a just 
“economic and _ political pattern. 
While economic and political justice 
are prime essentials of the common 
good, to strive for them to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects of the na- 
tion’s common good is to strive for 
the same thing for which Material- 
ists strive. There are Materialists 
who are not necessarily Individual- 
ists, being people who see nothing 
above and beyond the material side 
of life, yet they are decent 
enough to want their fellow- 
men to share the benefits of 
economic and political democ- 
racy. 

In Europe several brands of 
Socialism and Christian De- 
mocracy are striving for iden- 
tical reforms in the social 
order. To the casual observer 
they may at times look like 
blood brothers. But they are 
not. Socialism is interested 
only in the materialistic side 
of justice. Socialism’s pro- 
posed gains in material mat- 
ters are solely for the benefit 
of Materialism. Christian De- 
mocracy, on the other hand, 
while admittedly interested in 
promoting a just distribution 
of the world’s material wealth 
and production, seeks to raise 
the living standards of the 
masses so that they may the 
more readily avail themselves 
of the other aspects of so- 
ciety’s common good as held by 
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the religious ‘concept of society. 


What are the other aspects of a 
people’s common good other than 
political and economic justice? What 
things does the word “good” com- 
prise? The common good is not fully 
served unless the “good” is conceded 
to comprise man’s spiritual, intel- 
lectual, moral, physical and economic 
welfare. Therefore, when society 
and its members work for the com- 
mon good, they protect the indivi- 
dual’s religious interests. They pro- 
mote a civil order which recognizes 
the religious principle in its conduct, 
instead of relegating it to being a 
privately held philosophy which 
dares not intrude upon pubiic be- 
havior. In promoting the political 
and economic aspects of the common 
good, no move should be made which 
is contrary to the religious concept 
of society. Material benefits gained 
at the expense of spiritual ideals do 
not contribute to the common good. 


The science of promoting the com- 
mon good also calls for the State’s 
making available to every one the op- 
portunity to secure a proper educa- 
tion. It is a proved fact that the 
public welfare, or public common 





It is a proved fact that the public welfare, 
or public common good is highly dependent 
upon the degree of education enjoyed by the 
community. 
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good, is highly dependent upon the 
degree of education enjoyed by the 
community. That the common good 
be served, it is society’s obligation 
to insist that its citizens receive a 
reasonable degree of education, for 
successful political democracy de- 
pends much upon an informed and 
thinking citizenry. Ignorance, 
when widespread, plays directly into 
the hands of demagogues. However, 
in many communities, the fact that 
the economic common good has not 
been achieved prevents many parents 
from giving their children anything 
but the most rudimentary education, 
even though public education facili- 
ties of a reasonable standard are 
furnished. Under such conditions, 
youngsters with special talents have 
little opportunity to develop them 
for the community’s good. In the 
field of education lies an excellent 
contrast between the Materialistic 
and Christian concepts of society. 
The Materialist, one who is not at 
the same time an Individualist, bat- 
tles to have the production of wealth 
equitably distributed for the benefit 
of the producer, with the employer- 
producer and the worker-producer 
receiving their fair shares. 
The Materialist would have 
the worker who drives a $1000 
car raised to the level of a 
$2000 car. The Christian who 
battles for the common good in 
the economic field does so for 
the reason that he realizes that 
a fair distribution of produced 
wealth aids the family in the 
rearing and education of its 
youth. In seeking the common 
good, the Christian citizen has 
the other aspects of general 
welfare in mind as well as the 
individual’s political and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

The common good must cer- 
tainly include the moral good 
of the individual. A cam- 
paign to promote the political 
and economic common good 
which does not take into con- 
sideration the protection of 
private morals and necessary 
community supervision over 
public morals falls short of its 

(Continued on page 416) 
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THE READING HABITS OF SOME 


HE NEW YORK 
Times Book Re- 
view Supplement 
for last October 
6 was the fiftieth 
anniversary of 
that highly re- 

spected service. 

ty : The editors sum- 
marized half a 
century of American reading; they 
reprinted the list of ‘‘best sellers” 
for the years since 1896. A list of 
the ten most popular novels of 
1896 contains no title, with the 
possible exception of Sentimental 
Tommy by J. M. Barrie, that strikes 
a sound of familiarity to most of 
us. Of the two best sellers of each 
year since 1896 only now and then 
does one meet a title that has sur- 
vived, until he comes to 1930. The 
life of a best seller does not seem 
to be very long. 





This. observation leads us to 
make a comment or two on best 
sellers today and on the American 
reading tastes in fiction. We re- 
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member that reading of fiction was 
frowned upon by many of our 
teachers as a waste of time, since 
the stories were not facts anyway. 
Some of the “old school” plainly 
failed to distinguish between truth 
and facts. Many a truth can be 
learned from fiction. But unfortu- 
nately the desire to sell fiction on 
the truth that it contained led 
writers more and more into the 
paths of naturalism and realism 
and what was once considered a 
waste of time has often become a 
more positive danger—a_ real 
threat to the morals of young and 
old alike. 


One: must be careful in drawing 
conclusions from lists of popular 
books. It is bewildering, for in- 
stance, to find sandwiched be- 
tween “How Green Was My Val- 
ley” in 1940, and “Strange Fruit” 
in 1944, three religious stories, 
“The Keys of the Kingdom” 
(1941), “The Song of Bernadette” 
(1942), and “The Robe” (1943). 
This is the only oasis, however, 
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since 1933, when “Anthony Ad- 
verse” took first place for two 
years in succession. Since all of 
these books are written in fascin- 
ating style, one is almost com- 
pelled to attribute their success 
largely to that fact even despite 
their very objectionable contents at 
times. 


Placement on the best-seller list 
does not always manifest the pop- 
ular choice of reading matter, any 
more than current movies reflect 
popular taste, or radio programs 
show what the public really wants. 
We are often forced to take what 
is offered for lack of what we 
want. Denials have been frequent 
and vehement to the charge that 
publicity is deliberately planned to 
put a book on the best-seller lists. 
The term has been broadened to 
include almost all currently selling 
books and sales psychology is used 
to create a demand for a book 
simply because “Everybody is 
reading it.’ Even if that were not 
done, it is certainly true that the 
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right critics can make or break a 
" book in short order. These review- 
ers are important persons and if 
they act without regard for moral 
worth, they may do untold damage 
by their recommendations. Within 
the past few years especially we 
have seen instances of dirty-mind- 
ed writers, more and more fre- 
quently women writers, ladeling 
out a nauseous mixture of infideli- 
ty, seduction, and rape. The re- 
viewers then go to work; the pub- 
licity is sounded, and the reading 
public dashes up at the call of the 
critics to gulp down a dose, regard- 
less of the poison it contains. If 
enough persons are duped, the 
pernicious compound becomes a 
“best-seller” and the decadent 
critics laugh up their sleeves. When 
a reviewer decides heroically to 
take a stand against the current 
and to condemn adultery and in- 
cest as unfit reading, he is attacked 
scornfully as an intolerant polly- 
wog starting to run a temperature. 


But making allowance for high 
pressure advertising and for con- 
scienceless reviewers who, with 
their tongues in their cheeks, pro- 
nounce the book whose every page 
is bespattered with filth the best 
thousand pages of reading of the 
decade, it still remains a fact that 
the reading public is certainly not 
deterred by the obscenity, vulgari- 
ty, and filth proclaimed in flaming 
type in advertisements, book jack- 
ets, and reviews. So true is this 
that the popularity of a book is 
believed to be in inverse propor- 
tion to its worth. The novel that 
excites prurient fancies, caters to 
the passions, and violates a sense 
of decency, is generally successful 
in obtaining the worthless favor of 
the public. If this were not so the 
copy writers would have learned 
better than to advertise a book as 
“filled with sexual frustration and 
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abnormalities,” “lusty, bawdy, Ra- 
belaisian.”” Defoe, the father of 
fiction, was not a prude by any 
means. Very few of his thirty 
novels are fit reading today. And 
ever since he gave that kind of 
start to novel-writing, writers of 
fiction have tissued their produc- 
tions with bad morality. Within the 
last fifty years the taste of the 
reading public has become so viti- 
ated by the kind of reading that 
has been done, the kind of movies 
produced and the kind of stage 
plays presented, that nothing short 
of nature in the raw is considered 
entertaining. The more boldly a 
book tramples down morals, the 
more fearlessly it glorifies adultery 
and fornication, the better chance 
it has of being selected by ‘‘Book- 
of-the-Month” Clubs. “Anthony 
Adverse,”’ to go back to 1933, sold 
over a million copies. ‘‘Gone with 
the Wind” surpassed it. “‘Ulysses,”’ 
a novel widely read, was so bad 
that the American Government for- 
bade its entrance into the country. 
In 1933, however, the trial and 
vindication of the novel took place 
before Judge M. Woolsey, in the 
United States District Court of New 
York. Here are some of the Judge’s 
words: 


The words which are criticized 
as dirty are old Saxon words 
known to almost all men, and | 
venture, to many women, and 
are such words as would be 
naturally and habitually used, | 
believe, by the type of folk 
whose life, physicaly and men- 
tal, Joyce is seeking to describe. 
In respect of the recurrent emer- 
gence of sex in the minds of his 
characters, it must be always re- 
membered that his locale was 
Celtic and his season spring. 


Yet Mr. Grant C. Knight condemns 
Joyce in these words drawn from 
his book ‘‘The Novel in English’’: 


He threw his pen high over the 
garden: wall; he released him- 
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self from every inhibition one 
can think of, and wrote one of 
the strangest combinations of 
profanity, obscenity, and blas- 
phemy, ever published in Eng- 
lish .. . it derides every thought, 
every aspiration, everything con- 
nected with the human body; it 
has a mock for motherhood and 
a filthy jest for Christianity. Its 
pages reek with disgust at the 
mere necessity of living. 

In “Sparkenbroke” Piers Tenniel 
(Baron Sparkenbroke) and Mary 
Leward, a young girl ‘exquisitely 
lovely, wholly innocent,” discuss 
for almost five hundred pages 
whether they shall commit adultery 
or not. 

Ellen Glasgow's ‘‘Vein of Iron,” 
a book highly recommended by 
the critics, revealed ten years ago 
the depth to which the novelist 
sometimes went to catch the fancy 
of his reading public. “The scene 
is a cabin at the end of a tangled 
trail. The characters, Ada and 
Ralph, a married man, have sought 
this rendevouz for their illicit love 
tryst. While preparing the only bed 
in the cabin, Ada prays silently, 
“Don’t punish us, God.”’ The auth- 
or then proceeds to tell what hap- 
pened, leaving very little to the 
imagination. 

If the reviewer was shocked at 
such depths ten years ago, he 
would find such passages rather 
common today. In “Strange Fruit,” 
the best-seller for 1944, there are 
repeated incidents fully as realis- 
tically described between a white 
man and colored girl, also in a 
cabin. In “In Bed We Cry” all 
limits are removed and the greatest 
familiarity is shown with the im- 
moral liberties taken by members 
of a wealthy social class. 
love, companionate marriage, con- 
venient divorces fill every page. In 


Free 


“Strange Fruit’ the authoress vio- 
lates an almost universally accept- 
ed practice and interrupts her nar- 
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rative several times to make men- 
tion that her characters went aside 
to answer a call of nature—and 
describes in disgusting detail the 
whole process. The same liberty 
was taken twice by another wom- 
an writer in “A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn.”” There is no difference 
between “Tobacco Road”’ and “In 
Bed We Cry.”’ One gives us the 
characters of a southern communi- 
ty, the other of New York’s upper 
four hundred, but if anyone wants 
fictional proof that basically the 
passions of man are the same, he 
would have it here, There might 
be the excuse of ignorance to help 
condone the actions of Tobacco 
Road's population, but it is plain 
from the speech of the New York- 
ers that they know the moral code. 
One of the most insidious modern 
attacks on morals is the flippancy 
with which decency is treated in 
“In Bed We Cry.” 


“Green Margins,”’ another Book- 
of-the-Month selection, is a “‘suc- 
cession of dirty stories about dirty 
people beautifully told.” The story 
is focused about the sensual Nico- 
lene Kavalich, known as Sister, the 
daughter of a fiery Dalmatian. 
Forced by a storm to seek refuge 
in a boat on the river's shore, she 
acts true to her nature and “e- 
merges,’’ as one critic puts it, “with 
her virginity gone but her inno- 
cence of soul unimpaired."’ This 
book, chosen from eight hundred 
manuscripts, won the Fellowship 
Prize offered by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, a choice which would 
seem to predict that the most pop- 
ular novelist of the future will be 
he who can tell the dirtiest story. 


BEST SELLERS OF THE LAST DECADE 


1936 Gone with the Wind 
Margaret Mitchell 
1937 Gone with the Wind 


Margaret Mitchell 
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1938 The Yearling 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
The Grapes of Wrath 
John Steinbeck 
How Green was My Valley 


Richard Llewellyn 


1939 


1940 


1941 The Keys of the Kingdom 
A. J. Cronin 
1942 The Song of Bernadette 
Franz Werfel 
1943 The Robe Lloyd Douglas 
1944 Strange Fruit Lillian Smith 


1945 


Forever Amber 
Kathleen Winsor 


Current Best Sellers 


OW let us look at 
the eight current 
best sellers for 
October, 1946. 
Again we are 
limiting our re- 
marks here to 
fiction only. 

No. 1 Leading 
the list is “The 
Hucksters"’ by Frederic Wakeman. 
It is impossible to see what brings 
this book to the top of the list. 
Cynical to the point of nausea, this 
book is, according to the ‘Satur- 
day Review of Literature,"’ ‘filled 
with pushing, greedy people, bored 
with their own cleverness and their 
wisecracks. ..."" Wakeman leads 
the book sellers not with a whole- 
some and lovely story, but with a 
“sordid record of fornication, adul- 
tery, gutter talk, and amorality.” 
As in so many modern novels di- 











vorce is not only connived at; it is 
proposed as a legitimate means of 
saving the family. 


No. 2 “This Side of Innocence” by 
Taylor Caldwell. Without any claim 
to greatness this book has climbed 
high among the sellers by the usu- 
al indulgence in illicit love fol- 
lowed by an illegitimate child. Yes, 
there is divorce, etc., etc. The book 
is without anything to recommend 
it. 
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No. 3. “The Salem Frigate” by 
John Jennings, is a second rate 
adventure novel containing the 
usual objectionable features of 
profanity, suggestive discussion of 
matters feminine and _ outright 
sexual immorality. Surely it does 
not deserve to be third among the 
books of the nation. 


No. 4 “Rhubarb” by H. Allen 
Smith, “‘Best Sellers’’ of Scranton, 
Pa., tells us “is one of the most 
nauseating that this reviewer has 
ever been forced to read. The hu- 
mor is of the wise-cracking, smart- 
alec variety, and the book is full 
of profanity, vulgarity, suggestive- 
ness and downright obscenity. The 
incidents involved are far too nu- 
merous and disgusting to mention 
here; a more printable one involves 
the desire of a character to found 
an order of nuns especially to car- 
ing for cats.” 


No. 5 
gery Sharp. Adelaide, the niece of 
a wealthy divorced woman, mar- 
ries the drawing master, half 
drunkard, half genius. She lives 
with him in the slum _ buildings 
where her father formerly kept the 
horses. In a quarrel with her 
drunken husband she gives him a 
nervous push. He loses his balance, 
falls down a flight of stairs, at the 
bottom of which he quite properly 
breaks his neck. A verdict of acci- 
dental death is brought in, owing 
to the testimony of a hateful hag 
who swears that the dead man 
was not pushed. This loathesome 
creature then blackmails Adelaide 
until another drunkard intervenes 
and stops proceedings by giving 
the hag a first-rate beating. But 
the rescuer reforms, and Adelaide, 
unable to marry him, as his wife is 
still alive, becomes his mistress. 
This book does not even have good 
style to save it. Why is it rated 
among the best sellers? 


“Britannia Mews” by Mar- 
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No. 6 “The Dark Wood” by Chris- 
tine Weston. Double divorce and 
double marriage are the solution 
to this tangle of characters in 
which the normalcy and legitimacy 
of adultery and divorce are taken 
for granted. 


No. 7 “All the King’s Men” by 
Robert P. Warren, is an artificial 
and awkwardly developed attempt 
to portray human character and 
man’s search for something in 
which to believe and upon which 
to build his life. It is filled with a 
great deal of maundering drivel 
which masquerades as philosophi- 
cal speculation. Characters are 
poorly conceived and little under- 
stood. Objectionable features in- 
clude excessive profanity, subjec- 
tive morality, and an amoral atti- 
tude toward illicit sexual affairs. 
There is too little value to recom- 
mend this book to anyone. 


What is Wrong with Today’s 
Novels? 


T is evident that 
running through 
all these books 
—and they are 
what America is 

reading today— 
‘ there is a total 
disregard for 
what is ennob- 
ling and beauti- 
ful. The direction is downward, not 
toward the stars. The purveyors of 
filth are more certainly working in 
unison to drag down the race than 
are the teachers in the schools and 
preachers in the pulpits to lift it up. 
The printed word has an authority 
not found in the spoken word. 
Over and over will some read of 
the marital infidelities of their 
bookland heroes until they them- 
selves will have no regard for law 
and morals. Instead of filling our 
spare moments and our imagina- 
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tions with inspiring and beautiful 
thoughts, these writers are pollut- 
ing our imaginations and minds. 
““Sex-mad heroines and sex-dom- 
inated heroes,”” says Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., ‘‘are just abnormalities 
and are as far from wholesome life 
as abnormalities always are.” 
Those who had the misfortune to 
see the movie ‘‘Freaks’”’ know what 
a revolting aftermath that picture 
left. Yet it was free from the real 
freaks that people some of our 
recent books. Father Lord contin- 
ves: “There are certain things that 
do not belong in decent literature. 
They are subjects for the specialist 
—the doctor, the priest, the sociol- 
ogist. We are better-off without 
knowing them, just as our life is 
richer if we are spared personal 
contact with gangsters and prosti- 
tutes. You'll notice, by the way, 
that most of these characters you 
meet in literature ‘that shows you 
life’ are the failures, outcasts, the 
sad and horrible wrecks either in 
body or soul, of the world.” (I 
Can Read Anything.) 


But Life is Real 





HIS writer is well 
aware of the 
school that de- 
fends realism in 
literature. Life 
should be por- 
trayed, some tell 
. us, in all its real- 
ity. But here we 

must make a dis- 
tinction. Though it is the function 
of the novelist to be true to nature, 
his should never be a literal tran- 
script of nature in all its details. 
The author must select such details 
as help to convey his thoughts and 
must suppress or soften down com- 
monplace, ineffective, and unsuit- 
able details. Now the realist re- 
gards nature as his object, regard- 
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less of how low a type of nature 
he is representing. Such is his 
theory. But in actuality he often 
descends even lower and portrays 
not nature in its entirety, but mere- 
ly what is disagreeable and de- 
graded, and even what is literally 
foul in nature. Of course, the re- 
sult is that men, talented, and 
masters of style, have used their 
art to portray uncleanness and to 
glorify evil because they think this 
kind of realism is a virtue. So far 
down have our novelists stooped 
in their quest of sensual realism 
that actually the odors of the toi- 
let, the habits of an effeminate 
pervert, and the shocking sins of a 
Sodomite have all been utilized by 
Joyce in his effort to produce a 
best seller. (See Columbia, ‘“‘The 
Novel on the Way Out,” January, 
1937.) 


Literature has no reason for ex- 
istence except as art and it is the 
function of art not to instruct but 
to interpret; its business is with the 
meaning of life, not with its ap- 
pearance. We do not go to art for 
a knowledge of anatomy or of 
biology, and yet these are the in- 
variable theme of our so-called 
realists and any objection to their 
methods is denounced as an af- 
front to liberty, offered by narrow- 
minded bigots, intent upon with- 
holding from the people a knowl- 
edge of the facts of life. They are 
feverishly excited about matters 
that previous generations have 
taken as a matter of course. 


It has remained for this genera- 
tion to discover what it calls the 
facts of life and to reduce them to 
a single fact—the fact of sex. To 
the naturalists this fact has as- 
sumed such gigantic proportions 
that the publishers of ‘‘Seed,"’ a 
novel of birth-control by Charles 
Norris, describe it as a novel with 
a moral and a definite purpose, as 
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a daring and frank presentation of 
the marital relation. But the mari- 
tal relation is no new discovery 
and there is no particular virtue in 
violating a sanctuary that even 
savages surround with reverence. 
To compel the reader to assist in 
imagination at any act or scene 
that a purely natural society would 
regard as indecent if publicly en- 
acted is nothing short of indecen- 
cy. There are facts which degrade 
the mind contemplating them, and 
especially when they are mulled 
over and morbidly dwelt upon for 
the space of three or four hundred 
pages. It is true men and women 
should be acquainted with the 
facts of life, but there are scientif- 
ic sources for such information 
other than the pages of a novel. 
And granted that the novel here 
and there assumes the role of the 
scientific informer and teacher, few 
novel readers are of the cold ob- 
serving type which is immune from 
the harm arising from contact with 
evil. 


In a communication addressed 
to the Editor of a Catholic Maga- 
zine or to “A Religious Teacher” 
through the Editor, a writer is trying 
hard to justify the teaching of such 
literature as | am discussing. If |! 
understand his argument correctly, 
he says students are to be pre- 
pared by proper instruction for the 
scandal “‘which needs must come.” 
There is some truth in his reason- 
ing. Let us prepare ourselves as 
well as we can aganst all tempta- 
tion—and then avoid the tempta- 
tion. We are inoculated against 
typhoid, not, however, that we 
might expose ourselves. In ad- 
dition to the inoculation we avoid 
all contact with infected persons. 
And hence | am not opposing the 
preparation, but | condemn the 
needless exposing of oneself to vile 
and filthy reading. In the same 
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sense | read Cardinal Newman: “‘If 
then the University (College) be a 
direct preparation for the world, 
let it be what it professes. It is not 
a convent, it is not a seminary, it 
is a place to fit men of the world 
for the world.” 

The position of the Church in 
this matter is unique. She has no 
official school of art, but her phil- 
osophy does teach that the aim 
of all art is the production of 
that which is beautiful. She does 
not demand that every tale have 
its moral, or that it present lily- 
white characters which never have 
existed and never could exist. She 
demands merely that art should 
present life as it is, with its moral 
struggles, its admixture of good 
and bead, and holds that the nar- 
ration of what is essentially evil 
can never be made beautiful by 
beauty of style or skill in presen- 
tation. Moreover, this is the prin- 
ciple which guided the creators of 
the world’s masterpieces. Their art 
they dedicated to the mind and 
the ennobling of the human race. 
Their methods vary, of course, but 
on one point their judgment would 
be unanimous, that however inter- 
esting the animal impulses of man 
may be biologically, they are not 
the subject of high contemplation. 


Much more could be written in 
development of this thought, but it 
has already been largely dwelt 
upon by Father Lord in “I Can 
Read Anything,”’ a pamphlet which 
is available to all. The same writer 
has produced a powerful little 
pamphlet on “Dirty Stories’’ which 
applies as well to dirty tales in 
print, even when dignified with a 
cloth binding and a three-dollar 
price tag, as to slobbering mouths, 
dripping filth wherever they go. 

Every gift from the hand of God 
can be and often times has been 
turned against its Creator and con- 
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verted into an instrument of deadly 
sin. The cinema, the legitimate 
stage, the radio, the automobile 
have all been accepted as bless- 
ings from God and made into a- 
gents of the devil. Not the least 
of these perversions is that of the 
press. 


As the smoke-stack emits a cloud 
of white smoke, beautiful to be- 
hold, or a mass of dense, black 
smoke, hideous to see, according 
to the fuel used in the fire, so the 
same giant rollers have pressed 
out the printed Word of God, the 
Lives of the Saints, spiritual treatis- 
es of holy men—and, would it 
were not so, the reeking, rotting 
carrion of lust, conceived and born 
of sin-polluted minds. 

Catholics sometimes sense the 
danger, but since the Index of 
forbidden books does not condemn 
by name their chosen favorite, they 
tilt their noses at us foolish and 
narrow prudes, and “without the 
slightest harm to themselves” they 
wallow for hours at a time in what 
theologians know as “‘delectatio 
morosa”™ or, in common parlance, 
suggestive thinking. They pride 
themselves on being great readers 
on the ground that they read one 
novel after another, preferably 
those of a trashy and sensational 
kind. “This is scarcely to be called 
reading at all, for reading implies 
intellectual activity, and to subsist 
on a diet of fiction, even of the 
better sort, is to vitiate the mind.” 
(Cardinal Hayes Literature Com- 
mittee) 


During the reading of novels the 
mind remains passive and indeed 
unopened by the power of thought 
and reflection. In consequence the 
internal strength of thought will be 
habitually enfeebled. The love of 
sloth will be encouraged, for where 
pleasure abounds, the virtues lose 
their powers. A mind that has been 
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rendered dull, imbecile, roving and 
freakish by habitual and _ injudi- 
cious novel-reading will find it 
difficult if not impossible to attain 
true science and the systematic 
branches of literature. 


A Suggestion 
1. Institute a Family Book-of-the- 
Month Club in your own family. 
This Christmas agree that each 
wage-earning member of the 
family will purchase a book a 
month to build up a family li- 
brary of the best books, even 


juveniles for the children as yet 
too young to read them. (Read 
them to the tots.) Each member 
of the family is to have access to 
all the books purchased by the 
rest of the family. 


. Wherever possible get one or 


more neighboring families to join 
you in this family book club and 
exchange books among your- 
selves, trying to avoid duplica- 
tion in the purchase of books. 
Each family will in this way pur- 
chase as many as fifty books a 


year, and in a very short time 
will have a very fine library for 
interested Catholic and non- 
Catholic friends. If ten or more 
families of the parish would take 
up this project, there could soon 
be a parish library of considera- 
ble value. 


. Buy Lives of the Saints, biogra- 


phy, and history, as well as fic- 
tion. 


.For guidance in reading con- 


sult the Cathedral Book Club 
guidance list in THE GRAIL. 


GUIDED READING 
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Che Baby JESUS 


Christmas Night 1946 
Dear Eddie, 


Gosh, but it was a funny thing! Mrs. Perkins and Father Bill surely changed quickly... 
and they seemed so fixed in their ways too. Ijust can’t help thinking about the “incident.” 
I am reminded of it every time I see the crib at the base of our towering Christmas tree... and 
from my present position I can’t help looking at it. My attention is constantly being drawn 
to it by the children... Mary, Monica and Margaret are playing with their new dolls right 
under the tree, and Julius and Virgil are crawling around the tree in mad pursuit of the fly- 
ing electric train that Santa brought this morning. While all this is going on, I sit quietly on 
the divan with mother’s bread-board settled across my knees to write you an account of a very 
interesting story... the papers would call it a human interest “natural” ... Perhaps God would 
call it a Divine interest “supernatural”... anyhow here it is: 

Last night, Father Bill asked four of us to go over to the outdoor crib in front of the 
school hall and see that cheery words were passed around to the people who came to visit the 
baby Jesus... you know, give them the kind of welcome that Jesus should have received at the 
Inn on that first Christmas Eve... Between eight and nine o'clock the lane was packed with 
people of all descriptions passing through to smile back at the infant Savior as He lay there 
so snug and warm. We tipped our hats gayly to the ladies and said something smacking of 
the Christmas spirit to everyone... tiny little girls with mouths circling exclamations of com- 
plete awe and astonishment to see so beautiful a Jesus-doll lying so lovingly in the manger ... 
big girls holding back their sentiments of maternity because the world is so unsympathetic 
to mothers—including the mother of God... boys, little and large, eyeing the Christmas scene 
with wonder and joy... old men and women gazing on the rustic spectacle with memories... 
We greeted them all—Well, not all. It so happened that little Willie came to see Jesus too. 
Now don’t misunderstand me! We didn’t have anything against receiving Willie with all the 
hospitality of Christmas, but, well, you know, one does 


have to consider other people’s feelings. We play ri 
football and baseball with Willie’s older brothers; we K of h P rf s a Ba 
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go to Willie’s house quite frequently, and Willie eats dinner with us 
occasionally ... but—well, you see what I mean ... or do you? ... any- 
how Willie began to come through the lane ... just then Tony saw Mrs. 
Perkins the lady from 4th Avenue giving him the evil eye ... now we all 
know that Mrs. Perkins doesn’t have any use for the colored, and we 
also know that Mrs. Perkins is a good friend of Father Bill. And fur- 
thermore, she donated the very blanket that enfolded the baby Jesus 
as we stood there ... so you will have to admit that 
she deserved a little consideration. I tell you, it 
was a scene ... There was Mrs. Perkins with her 
her hips and scowling; there was Tony with his 
forbid Willie the privilege of walking through with 
there was the rest of us almost tearing our hair 
knew Tony and Willie were good friends... and now 
confusion, Father Bill came dashing over with his 
eenenttted trying to signal for us to let Willie 
unmolested ... We knew Fa- 
just the veuione year that no 
of the feelings of certain 
explain his actions ... the 
members of St. Peter’s Church 
instances ... of course, Willie 





Joti Bill..: 











hands perched on 
hand raised to 
the others 

out because we 
to add to the 
arms waving 
pass through 
ther had_ said 
colored were to be tolerated because 
parishioners, so we were at a loss to 
likes and dislikes of well-established 
were to be taken into account in such 
wasn’t very well-established anywhere . that is we didn’t think so; 
but it happened that Willie had been received into the Church that 
very morning by Father Bill, and that is why he was showing 
such an interest in Willie ... Tony Mas Paakine.. began to tell everyone that 
Father Bill didn’t want Willie to mix with the others because it wasn’t fashionable, but Fa- 
ther was almost flat on his face with embarrassment. He had to make a decision quickly ... 
Mrs. Perkins smiled when she saw Father ...she knew that he would chase the little. imp 
away ... but she almost swooned completely away when she saw that Father was knocking 
himself out trying to be nice to Willie, and entirely letting Mrs. Perkins stand there with her 
hands still on her hips and pouting shamelessly. Father took Willie by the hand and walked 
through the lane with him. Willie had big drops of water in his eyes, and Father took his hand- 
kerchief and dried them ... Willie smiled ... Mrs. Perkins walked away in a huff. Father 
thought that he had lost her forever! As for me, I was thinking about the old Christmas 
slogan: peace on earth! But as I saw Mrs. Perkins disappear down the street, I said to my- 
self, “Baloney!” 

That evening after the crowd had ceased coming to see the baby Jesus, Father gathered 
all of us in his rectory to have a little chat with us ... He began, “Willie, we all owe you an 
apology for treating you so badly!” ... “Not me—Him!” Willie replied ... All of us began to 
look around the room to see who it was that Willie referred to, but we caught on pretty quick- 
ly. “What do you mean?” Father asked ... “Well, Father, you took exactly three months giv- 
ing me instructions before admitting me to the Church!” ... “Yes, and a more apt and docile 
pupil I have never had,” Father smiled with pride ... “You told me that now I was about to 
enter the Mystical Body of Christ, and that from now on, whatever anyone did to me, he 
also did to Christ! ... Now I am sorry for Jesus, because Tony treated Him so badly tonight. 
He tried to do the same thing to Him that the people of Bethlehem did 2000 years ago!” ... 
Willie started to cry because Christ was kept out of the Inn... We all looked at one another 
and started to bawl just like kids! ... everybody felt terrible because Tony had treated Christ 
so wretchedly that night ... even Father Bill wiped a tear away. Tony almost wilted away 
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with the burden of guilt. He commenced throwing the blame on the rest of us because we too 
had failed to stick up for Christ! We tried to comfort one another with worldwise arguments, 
but to no avail ... we finally broke down and admitted that we were utterly wrong. Dick got a 
bright idea right at the end of the crying session and tried to ease the situation. “But Willie, 
it wasn’t an Inn this evening, it was only a dirty old stable,” he said. 


“Then it’s all the worse!” Willie rejoined with a moan. We broke out in tears all over 
again. It was a sight! ... we concluded then and there that we would do two things that 
very night: pray for our sins, and .. . for Mrs. Perkins! 


This very morning Father’s housekeeper told us that Father Bill prayed from the end of 
midnight Mass until dawn, and that she had never seen him so wretched-looking. We prayed 
too ... and we got results! It seems that the news of our little talk in the rectory was 
carried to the ears of Mrs. Perkins’ and even she couldn’t stand it to hate Willie any more 
after he was so sweet as to think of Jesus before himself ... she asked Willie’s pardon—and 
God’s pardon too. 

We all felt sure that it was Father’s prayers that did it. But he later confided to me 
that he prayed more for his own sins than for Mrs. Perkins! ... He said that he surely would 
feel funny at the pearly gates with St. Peter, the patron of his very own Church, rubbing 
it in on him that he had treated the baby Jesus so inhospitably ...and on His birthday too... 
And you know Eddie, the more I think of it, the more I see the striking resemblance between 
Willie’s sincere eyes and the smiling eyes of the baby Jesus ... The only difference between Fa- 
ther and the rest of us is that he caught on quicker than we did... You know Eddie, there is 
also a strong resemblance between the open sincerity of the baby Jesus and Father Bill. It 
took a great deal of courage and good will to do what he did last night! It takes a hard, cruel 
man to refuse the baby Jesus a place on Christmas Eve ... and Father knew that Willie was 
the baby Jesus; for he had just come fresh from the baptismal womb of Mother Church... 
Since everything turned out so well, I might consider changing my mind about peace on earth 
being “baloney” because surely there are two people left in the world who have good will—Fa- 
ther Bill, and Mrs. Perkins. 

Well Eddie, I just thought that you might like to hear about Willie. Write soon, won't 
you? And... Oh yes, a Merry Christmas to you! 

Your pal, 
Frank 


St. Nicholas —1946 Version 


They bashed his stately miter down into a floppy cap; 

They stripped him of his vestments and in clownish garb arrayed; 
They took his gift-bag from him, and they made him out a chap 
That is wont to use his talents at a begging sort of trade. 

They took his regal Crozier and replaced with bell and pot 

To catch the clinking, cold coins in to keep the business hot. 

Then they grabbed his name at either end—together crammed it fast, 
And commerce has a present saint without a sainted past: 

“Saint Nicholas” henceforth becomes the common “Santa Claus” 
Who hears the ‘tots’ confessions without faculties or cause. 

There was only one St. Nicholas in golden days of yore; 

Now the miracle is multiplied: There’s one for ev'ry store! 


—Basi! Mattingly, O.S.B. 
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Open 
Fohum 


Dear Rev. Father, 

Enclosed please find clipping from 
September number of THE GRAIL. 
When I read it, I was very mad. I 
was pleased that you all enjoyed the 
elaborate program of “Songs Around 
the World.” But you did not men- 
tion Ireland, whose music and songs 
are renowned all over the world; and 
Poland also was forgotten, while 
Russia and England got honorable 
mention. Have you no Irish Fa- 
thers? Surely you have some that 
are the sons of Irishmen. I wonder 
they did not protest. I was always 
a booster of THE GRAIL but now 
I think I’ll let the Russians and the 
English take my place. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name withheld) 


[Editor’s Note: The clipping re- 
ferred to described the “family 
gathering” at St. Meinrad on the eve 
of Father Abbot’s Nameday in July, 
at which a medley of songs from 
various nations was sung by the 
clerics. It so happened that two 
Irish numbers were. omitted from 
the medley, when the cleric who was 
prepared to sing them developed a 
sore throat and could not go through 
with his part of the program. One 
of our numerous Irish members, 
however, would answer our corres- 
pondent thus:] 


Sure and it’s a pity our corres- 
pondent cannot be celebrating the 
Feast of St. Patrick at St. Meinrad. 
The evening clocked by Irish songs 
would strum more good on her 
Gaelic heart than “the harp that 
once thro’ Tara’s hall” that “the 
soul of music shed.” Begorrah! ... 
“no Irish Fathers ... sons of Irish- 
men” ... Indeed! 


Might I be after pointing out that 
a man enumerating his valuable pos- 
sessions is likely to overlook listing 
his own children in the inventory. 
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The songs of Ireland are-so familiar 
to most of us here that to include 
them in a special program would be 
something like placing the bank book 
in a collection of “Precious Books.” 
Somehow we feel that they are a- 
bove such classifications, the beloved 
songs and ballads of old Eire. Of 
this you will be convinced when you 
are told that the Frater Theophane, 
who, as your GRAIL clipping notes, 
directed and arranged the program, 
comes himself from a family by the 
name of Gonnelly and that his 
mother is from County Cork. 


The songs of a nation are the 
songs of a people and not of a 
government or particular military 
coalition. The folk songs of all na- 
tions are always the poetry of the 
people (and thereby democratic— 
be the folks of that nation subjected 
to the most undemocratic of oppres- 
sions). The songs of nations have 
their value precisely in the stubborn 
fact that they utter common cries 
and sentiments of the universal hu- 
man heart. 

So whatever be our idea of a 
people’s self exploitation, colonial 
tutelage, or foreign avarice, still, we 
must admit, the people’s songs are 
welcome and cherished music to all 
peoples’ ears. The people are not 
shapers of the policy of a nation. 
The English have suffered more 
from the English than did the Irish; 
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the Russians 
from the Russians than the Germans 


are suffering more 
or Poles. But the songs and music 
that rise from the soil, spill from the 
heart, fill the home from cradle to 
cromlech—ah, dear reader, those are 
the songs that are the life of people 
like your folks and my folks. That 
human poetry is the best utterance 
of the best people, be they Jew or 
Gentile, white or not, Irish or not,.. 
people who are only the people. 


We can fully sympathize with 
your sentiment of dismay at finding 
none of Erin’s loved lyrics listed in 
the repertoire; but we find it quite 
impossible and incompatible with our 
obligation of Christian love of all 
people to endorse your displacency 
and disparagement towards the 
people of England and Russia, who, 
like-you and me, are just other sons 
of the One God, who Himself prayed 
“that they all may be one.” 

You see, we too have a great and 
unwavering love for dear old Erin; 
but our fondness is not exclusive. 
Rather than exclusive, it is inclusive 
—including love for all God’s crea- 
tures. That is the kind of love that 
Christ recommended when He con- 
densed the Decalogue to two com- 
mandments of love, the one (the love 
of neighbor) included in the other 
(the love of God), which He called 
“the first and greatest command- 
ment.” 


December 

















BACKGROUND 
:RUSSIA 


HAT do the Rus- 
‘sians want?” is 
the question 
most often heard 
these days. 
“Who are the 

Russians?” — a 
query capable of 

some sort of fac- 
tual answer as 
contrasted with 
the crystal-gazing indulged in by 
radio commentators who entertain 
us with answers to the first question 
—this query is not so frequently 
voiced. Actually, however, what 
the Russians want has not a little 
to do with who they are—what their 
history has been, what they have 
done and wanted in the past. 

I have not the slightest idea what 
the political events of the next ten 
years will be, but I can summarize 
a few from the past ten centuries, 
and suggest a few sources of infor- 
mation for further research by the 
interested reader. Willam R. Mor- 
fill’s Story of Russia (1895), al- 
though it must be supplemented, say 
by Chamberlain’s Russia’s Iron Age 
(1934) to bring us through the 
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Revolution and up to date, is still 
a vivid, interest-catching introduc- 
tion to the land of the steppes and 
the soviets. Miliukov’s profound 
book-essays, Outline of Russian cul- 
ture (1942) will satisfy the most 
precise student and appeal to the 
general reader as well, for they are 
the fruit of a lifetime of study by a 
great Russian scholar. On religion 
N. S. Timasheff’s Religion in Soviet 
Russia (1942) is outstanding. 

So who are the Russians? Well, 
to go back to the beginnings, we 
must reveal that they were Swedes 
in disguise—the Romanov dynasty, 
which was destroyed in the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, was of Scandinavian 
origin. The Russian State, like the 
lesser settlements of Iceland and 
Greenland, was founded: by the Vi- 
kings along about the ninth century 
after Christ. These  sea-booters 
who exploited the northern oceans 
for war and commerce were the first 
to realize the trading possibilities 
offered by the magnificent water- 
ways which crisscross the plains of 
Russia from North to South. They 
picked the Dnieper basin for their 
dragon-prowed ships, drove back the 
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savage Tatar (Asiatic) tribes along 
its bounds, and opened up a thriving 
commerce between the Baltic and 
Constantinople, then the queen city 
of the world. They founded, at 
Kiev in South Russia, what has since 
developed into the Russian State— 
gradually intermarried with the 
Slavic natives, and were assimilated. 

At this time, in addition to trade 
with Europe, there are many other 
evidences of the European character 
of the infant Russian state. Under 
the great Vladimir, for example, 
Christianity of the Orthodox Greek 
type was introduced. The Russians 
had the customary Germanic code of 
fines and laws, but with a distinctly 
Russian tinge in a few provisions— 
i.e, you could hit a man with a 
club for a payment of only three 
grivnas, but if you pulled his beard 
you had to shell out with twelve. 
The Kievans had the European 
energy and aggressiveness, shown 
in the half-barbaric manner of the 
times by their daring warring ex- 
peditions against Constantinople 
(something like an attack of South 
Sea natives upon New York). 
They were usually driven,back by 
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Peter the Great, 1672-1725 


the dreaded “Greek fire”’—the old- 
time flamethrowers—but occasional- 
ly lordly Byzantium condescended to 
buy them off with a bribe, and ac- 
cording to legend the hero Oleg, 
upon receipt of such a money pay- 
ment,’ contemptuously hung, his 
shield on the gates of the city to 
express his low opinion of their 
courage. 


The Russia of the early Middle 
Ages remained a semi-barbaric king- 
dom, however, and one’ prevented 
from attaining full political develop- 
ment by the custom of the ruler’s 
dividing his dominion among all his 
sons. Upon such a weak feud- 
spotted polity the fierce Mongols 
fell at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, easily overran all ex- 
cept the northwestern corner of the 
country, and ruled it for two cen- 
turies. This was Asia moving into 
Europe with a vengeance—Moham- 
medanism, and the long flowing robe 
or caftan were but two of the 
Eastern influences accompanying the 
Mongols, influences against which 
Peter the Great was to have to 
struggle hard in the modern period. 
It was a dark time, and when the 
great European plague of 1349 
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swept the steppes, and one-fourth of 
the population perished, many Rus- 
sians renounced Christianity and 
sent a hurry-call for the Lappland 
witches to aid them! 


By the fifteenth century, the 
leaven of Christianity had at last 
worked well through “Barbaricum” 
—that dark mass of Northern 
peoples never before civilized—and 
Russia, too, felt the ferment that 
was stirring in the West. The de- 
velopment of autocratic, centralized 
monarchy sealed the doom of the 
Mongols, who were chased back of 
the Urals. Greek manuscripts flowed 
northward from Constantinople, 
fallen at last to the Turks. Italian 
architects constructed some of the 
magnificent buildings of Moscow. 
Russia took up its new critical role 
as bulwark of Christianity against 
the Turk, made its first, fumbling 
strides toward the Black Sea, and 
dreamed dreams of that seat of its 
religion and of world power, fallen 
Constantinople. And Russia began, 
also, to look West. 

The West was also becoming con- 
scious of Russia. The Popes had 
been before, of course, and during 
the thirteenth century had almost 
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healed the schism and brought “Holy 
Russia,” famed for devotion and 
piety, back into the universal 
Church. Now, for commercial and 
military affairs, individuals streamed 
into the country. Engjishmen ar- 
rived via the White Sea, and, char- 
acteristically, unfolded their knap- 
sacks and began to trade. Many hot- 
blooded Scots, perhaps saddened by 
the cessation of hostilities between 
their country and England, signed 
up with the Czar’s troops, attained 
high position, and had their Hamil- 
ton’s, Bruce’s, and Gordon’s trans- 
muted into Russian (Hamilton be- 
came Khomutov, for example). Rus- 
sia “made” Shakespeare—remember 
Hamlet’s remark, “caviar to the 
general,” which showed his knowl- 
edge of the Russian diet? French 
artists and scholars were numerous, 
and in the middle of the eighteenth 
century were dominant in the newly- 
founded University of Moscow— 
Russia’s first university. 

Yet Russia in this early modern 
period remained a puzzling mixture 
of East and West. While the schol- 
ars were preparing a new, more ac- 
curate Bible translation (which led 
to a schism in the Russian church) 
wolves and bears, fleeing the severe 
winter, roamed the streets of Mos- 
cow. Ivan IV sat among his no- 
bility who were eagerly learning 
French and, when he became angry 
at a man, had his hat nailed to 
his head. Ivan’s seven wives, inci- 
dentally, had almost as hard a time 
of it as Henry VIII’s. The law 
directed that any man caught smok- 
ing a pipe of tobacco should have 
his nose cut off. When Peter the 
Great began his campaign against 
the Russian beard, he had tougher 
going than he did’ against the mili- 
tary genius of Europe, Sweden’s 
Charles XII. 

The seventeenth century was a 
crucial century for Russia as a 
European power, and it is no won- 
der that Russia’s present rulers, 
swinging back to the traditional im- 
perialism, should glorify it in movie 
and novel. The fumbling approach 
of the Russians to the Baltic brought 
them in head-on collision with the 
glory-mad Charles XII of Sweden. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles’s prede- 
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cessor, had shut them out of the 
Baltic with the remark that he 
hoped that “would prove too wide a 
jump for the Russians!” Now 
Charles, like Hitler, decided to make 
a larger meal of the Russian plain- 
lands. Time after time he invaded, 
failed, and was forced to make peace. 
At last, on the critical field of Pol- 
tava, 1709, his army was annihilated 
and he severely wounded. Peter-the 
Great reached the Baltic, and Rus- 
sia replaced Sweden as the dominant 
power of the North. Immediately, 
ruthlessly with forced labor, Peter 
constructed St. Petersburg. Now he 
planned to use the knowledge he had 
acquired as a common laborer on the 
docks of Holland to build ships. 
Having brought the Russian women 
out of their Oriental seclusion, 
having shaved as many beards off his 
subjects as he could, abolished the 
Patriarchate as too much of a check 
on his power, and brought in Euro- 
peans to introduce arts and manu- 
factures, Peter was ready to com- 
plete his equipment of Russia as a 
modern nation by giving it a well- 
defined foreign policy. 

Peter had his “window on Europe” 
through the Baltic. Earlier, the 
wild Cossacks had reached Azov on 
the Black Sea. In 1722 a minor 
matter may interest us—as a result 
of a dispute with Persia, the Rus- 
sians seized Baku! 

During the eighteenth century 
after Peter the Great, Russian 
rulers were dominated by the Prus- 
sian military genius, Frederick the 
Great. One of them was so en- 
tranced by the idea of military glory 
that he ordered one hundred cannon 
fired continuously outside his win- 
dows. Fortunately, he did not fire 
them anywhere else, much, except in 
desultory wars with the Turks which 
checked the spread of Mohammedan- 
ism. At Frederick’s suggestion, the 
Russians participated in the parti- 
tion of Poland. Catherine the Great, 
ruler at the time of the partition, 
encouraged the arts, and, after she 
had had an impossible husband done 
away with, composed fairy and 
moral tales and translated Shakes- 
peare’s Merry Wives of Windsor! 

Our recent war has made the Na- 
poleonic struggle so familiar to us 
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that there is hardly any need to cite’ |drawn up. 


Russia’s role in that. 
most a replica of World War II, 
with Russia and England again pre- 
venting the domination of the con- 
tinent by one power, and Borodine, 
the hollow French victary outside 


Moscow which decimated Napoleon’s ~ 


army, standing in place of Stalin- 
grad. Alexander I, Russia’s ruler 
at the time, made great gains at the 
Treaty of Vienna but showed no dis- 
position to try to increase his terri- 
tory after the final terms were 

















Deo Gratias 


Thanks be to God 

for His Goodness to me, 
Thanks be to God 

now and in eternity, 
Thanks be to God 

for the wonders He has done, 
Thanks be to God 

for His dear and only Son, 
Thanks be to God 

for our Sweet Virgin Mother, 
Thanks be to God 

for becoming our Brother, 
Thanks be to God 

for His Body and His Blood, 
Thanks be to God 

for this legacy of Love, 
Thanks be to God 

for His Sacred Heart benign, 
Thanks be to God 

for this treasure Divine, 
Thanks be to God 

for my Angel Guardian bright, 
Thanks be to God 

morning, noon and night, 
Thanks be to God , 

in all ages and all climes, 
Thanks be to God 

one hundred thousand times, 
Thanks be to God 

in my joy and in my sorrow, 
Thanks be to God 

for today and tomorrow, 
Thanks be to God 

in my illness and my health, 
Thanks be to God 

both in poverty and in wealth, 
Thanks be to God 

at my work and at my prayers, 
Thanks be to God 

in my troubles and in my cares, 
Thanks be to God 

in my life and at my death, 
Thanks be to God 

when drawing my last breath, 
And when lifeless, my poor heart 

Shall lie under the sod, 
May my soul sing in Heaven 

Thanks be to Thee, O good and 
generous God. 

—Author unknown 
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Adsit omen! Instead, 


It was al-, he, and some of the later Emperors, 


showed a lively interest in Russian 
social conditions — Alexander II’s 
bloodless emancipation of the serfs 
contrasts well not only with our own 
Civil War, but with more recent 
bloody revolutions supposedly fought 
to benefit the underprivileged. 


Perhaps the giant wheel of the 
Industrial Revolution, which is still 
whirling us through realms un- 
known, simply turned too fast for 
the leisurely Russian. At the end 
of the century, Russia was still pre- 
dominantly agricultural, with many 
independent artisans working away 
at traditional crafts, poor but rela- 
tively contented one might suppose. 
The restless West had not yet im- 
posed its mass production, factory 
techniques. A dark cloud on the 
horizon was the kulak, the capital- 
istic farmer who threatened the 
family-type, subsistence farming of 
the peasant. Who would have 
guessed that in thirty years not only 
kulak but also peasant would have 
been “liquidated” with the State 
taking complete charge of giant, col- 
lective farms? But thus it is, and 
the Russian is now becoming 
“Westernized” at a rate which would 
whip his caftan right off his shoul- 
ders—had Peter the Great not re- 
moved it for him a couple of cen- 
turies ago—‘Westernized” in a ma- 
terial sense—and so is the whole 
world. 

But those ancient Christian con- 
ceptions of responsible political 
liberty, of restraint in the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the use of power, 
of charity beyond a government pit- 
tance toward the weak and suffering 
—where are they? “All nations have 
been aggressive in their way, and 
therefore it is idle to talk overmuch 
about Russian aggressions,” suggests 
Morfill, a half-century before us. 
All nations, we might add, have 
wasted the true patrimony of the 
West, that Faith which created the 
West—and perhaps only those na- 
tions which regain the ancient vir- 
tues will possess in the future the 
combination of firmness and under- 
standing necessary to win the re- 
spect of our powerful, confused 
Russian brothers. 
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The Greater Antiphons are sung be- 
ginning with Vespers on December 17. 
They are also called the “O” Antiphons 
since each begins with that letter. 

The Latin is the original text. The 
English translation was composed in 
poetry by Reverend Basil Mattingly, 
O.S.B. The designs are by Gerard Rooney 
of Boston. 

These “O” Antiphons are available on 
Christmas cards at 5¢ each, or 3 sets (21) 
for $1.00 with envelopes for mailing. 
Order from The Grail Office. The designs 
and verses are copyrighted. All rights 


reserved. 
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LAVIS DAN, 


O Key of David, Sceptre of the house 

Of Israel, the Lord's one earthly Spouse, 
Who, opening where no man can nor dare 
To close, and ever firmly closing where 
No one can open, hear our humble prayer: 
Unlock this prison, rendered dark by Sin; 
Release us to the Light—or Thou come in! 























O Wisdom, Word from Mouth of God Most High, 
All ample arc that end with end doth tie, 

O perfect circle, all-containing ring, 

In ordered orbit ruling ev'rything, 

With gentle strength of Thy prudential way, 
Come, Prudent Word; encircle us today! 

















ORIENS 


O Rising Sun, the Dawn of lasting Light, 

O Splendor of all Justice and all Right, 
Come to us sitting in the dismal dark 

Thy blazing Light to give us each a spark, 
That we may glow and make the shadow fade. 
The Sun is real, and death is but a shade. 
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O Adonai, Lord of Israel, 

Kind King of Heaven, but stern Lord of Hell, 
Whom Moses saw in fiery bush of flame 
And heard all Sinai thunder with Thy Name, 


O Legislator of the mighty arm 
Stretch forth to wrest Thy People from all harm! 
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O King both of the Gentiles and of those 

Who long for Thee and whom You blessed and 
chose, 

Come seal the space ‘tween Law and Gentile 
mind; 

Be Thou the Corner Stone the two to bind. 

O King, whose sceptre’s touch made earth to 
bloom 


Into a living man, save from earth's doom 
The form You formed and to Thyself assume! 



























































O Root of Jesse, shoot of boundless Grace, 

The Peoples’ ensign, Standard for each race, 
Before whom Kings shall silent homage pay 
And Gentile nations bend their knee to pray. 


Now spring the regal Bloom from regal Rod: 
O come, do not delay, O saving God! 






































O King Emmanuel and Giver of the Law, 

Hush all expectance in a silent awe. 

May all the Nations’ expectations cease 

When Thou, the One expected, come with Peace. 
O Savior, Who will ever with us stay, 

Come now, O Lord, O come our God, today! 
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SCROOGE .* 
turn their favorite novels 
Dickens, urged by an instinct or 
association of ideas, which has 
connected him with the Feast of 
kindliness and good cheer. There 
is a genial brotherhood of lovers 
of Boz transcending political bar- 
riers, and, while statesmen search 
doggedly and desperately for some basis of mutual 
international understanding, the Christmas Carol 
will be read in countless homes with the same 
enjoyment and the same eager response to the 
broad and deep humanity of Dickens. But it is 
taking the politicians a long time to realize that 
the things that unite men, such as holiness and 
humor, are more lasting and important than the 
things which divide them, such as boundaries and 
reparations. 

Our age has been so impregnated and pepped up 
with propaganda that, whether for good or ill, we 
see “sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks,” and propaganda in everything. We have 
got a far way from the meaning of that word as it 
was used by Pope Gregory XV when he founded 
the congregation de propaganda Fide in 1622. It 
is a holy and a wholesome thought to remember 
that propaganda was originally designed for the 
propagation of Faith, Hope and Charity. With the 
propagation of charity and its pale half-sister, 
social justice, Charles Dickens had much to do. So 
had his modern counterpart, H. G. Wells, who died 
last August, though he was to the great-hearted 
Dickens as water unto wine. Dickens felt the 
coming change in society in his own heart, and 
wrote about it with more understanding than the 
disciples of Malthus and Marx on that account. 
He left it to the intelligence and understanding of 
his readers to find the morals of his tales. H. G. 
Wells viewed the change as a scientific socialist. 
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He wrote novels to record that change and wrote a 
strong-worded commentary on these novels for his 
obdurate generation. Finding that method of prop- 
agation too slow he turned to methods of direct 
attack under the thinnest camouflages of fiction, 
which was the undoing of H. G. W. as a novelist. 

It is sometimes said that Dickens was the found- 
er of “the Social Novel.” That is incorrect, for 
Disraeli’s Sybil, published in 1845, when Dickens 
was at the height of his fame, dealt with the social 
problems of the time as did the novels of Dickens’s 
great contemporary, Thackeray. Thackeray, it is 
true, lacked Dicken’s’ awareness of the social chang- 
es that were going on under the apparently static 
exterior of society. He took it for granted, as 
Wells did later, that Progress would go on, and 
that, in the words of Chesterton, “Free Trade 
would get freer; that ballot boxes would grow more 
and more secret.” “The whole ef Hard Times,” 
continues G. K. C., “is the expression of just such 
a realization. It is not true to say that Dickens 
was a Socialist, but it is not absurd to say so.” 
Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, Reade, Besant and others 
who followed very closely after Dickens, wrote “so- 
cial novels,” much more direct in the social propa- 
ganda than Hard Times. 

Where Dickens differed from most writers of the 
“Social Novel” was in his avoidance of “‘the novel 
with a purpose.” Reform was all the fashion in his 
time, but he understood the human heart better 
than the reformers. He- saw that the essential 
reformation was the reformation of heart. Social 
services, prison reforms, the abolition of child labor 
he saw as being desirable enough, but what he 
sought to bring to pass was something deeper than 
these external changes—a lasting change of heart. 
While the socialists aimed at bettering the lot of 
the masses through acts of Parliament, Dickens 
knew that the results of social injustice can only 
be removed through the gradual elimination of the 
effects of Original Sin. The fault with social re- 
formers, as Chesterton insisted, is that they forget 
that they are imposing their rules not on dots and 
numbers, but on Bob Sawyer and Tim Linkinwater, 
on Mrs. Lirriper and Dr. Marigold. 

Dickens attacked individuals rather than institu- 
tions. He considered it more effective to get the 
world to laugh Bumble out of existence than to 
write tirades against “‘the insolence of office.” That 
was his method of attack against all injustices. 
Honeythunder, Pardiggle, Podsnap, Veneering, and 
Mrs. Jellyby were the personification of various 
crimes against decency and democracy. Dickens 
made characters of them the better to caricature 
them. “It is ridicule that kills,” said Voltaire. 
Dickens believed that, too. The difficulty with this 
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method of reform is that when the fool’s cap is 
made nobody is humble enough to think it fits him. 
And worse still Bumbles will be found glorying 
in the fame that Dickens has conferred on Bumble- 
dom. The price of fame is to be mistaken by the 
fatuous. The thing infuriated the otherwise patient 
soul of Chesterton. He quoted one glaring example: 
“In his first important book Dickens lashed the 
loathsome corruption of our oligarchical politics, 
their blaring servility and dirty diplomacy of bribes 
under the name of an imaginary town called Eat- 
enswill.” The irony of it is that there are two 
respectable towns in Suffolk still disputing for the 
honor of having been the original Eatenswill. “As 
if,” comments G. K.C., “two innocent hamlets each 
claimed to be Gomorrah. I make no comment; the 
thing is beyond speech.” 


H. G. Wells’s Kipps, Mr. Polly, and Love and Mr. 
Lewisham are novels in the Dickens tradition. They 
have the same understanding of the average man’s 
trials and troubles, and the same caricatures of the 
petty tyrannies that crush him as Oliver Twist and 
David Copperfield. On those early Dickensian novels 
the fame of Wells rests. He explained that he 
wanted to show “a contemporary man in relation 
to the state and social usage, and the social organi- 
zation in relation to that man.” There was one 
Dickens novel he could never have written—Bar- 
naby Rudge, for it deals with the anti-Catholic 
Gordon riots and defends the Catholics against the 
brutal fanaticism of their oppressors. Had Wells 
been there he would have added more faggots to 
the fire. Indeed, towards the end of his life he 
spent quite a lot of energy trying to fan the fires 
of anti-Catholic bigotry into an open conflagration. 
His Crux Ansata was a real spluttering firebrand 
flung at the Catholic Church in a farewell gesture 
of defiance. Wells certainly did not grow mellow 
growing old, but Dickens did, which is the differ- 
ence between the reformer who aims at Original 
Sin and the reformer who ignores it till it makes 
its presence felt. 


But let us note the parallels between Dickens 
and Wells. They came from the same social class, 
both suffered illnesses in boyhood, which turned 
their minds to books and musings. Both went 
through, or were dragged through, private acade- 
mies. Owing to a father’s misfortunes both were 
compelled to leave school at an early age and enter 
on a period of galling drudgery under the commer- 
cial soulless routine. Both returned to school to 
make a new start in life under more favorable 
circumstances and were enabled by sheer hard work 
and enthusiasm to rise in the social scale. Wells 
put a lot of autobiography into Kipps, just as 
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Dickens had done in David Copperfield. The pity of 
it was that Wells did not stick to the humane and 
humorous type of Dickensian fiction. With Joan 
and Peter he began to grow cross with the crass- 
ness of an unheeding world, and he got more and 
more exasperated as he substituted the novel for 
the tract. When he poured witty ridicule on abuses 
he reminded us of Dickens; when he grew peevish 
over them he reminded us of Diogenes the Cynic 
who was so much given to tub-thumping. 


The Leftists have noted other parallels between 
Dickens and Wells. It is recorded by Nadeshda 
Krupskaya that she read A Christmas Carol to 
Lenin on his death-bed, but he found its “bourgeois 
sentiment” unendurable and asked her to desist. 
What struck Lenin most about Wells when the 
latter visited Moscow in the days of his Communist 
fervor was his uttér bourgeoisism. The Leftists 
have taken up the cry and debunked Dickens and 
Wells for their unredeemable sins of bourgeoisism. 
Neither of them, it seems, had any contact with 
industry or the soil. They had no interest in the 
proletariat. Kings, landowners, priests, nationalists, 
soldiers, schol- 
ars, and peas- 
ants they detest- 
ed, according to 
George Orwell. 
The central act 
of their stories 
takes place in 
middle-class sur- 
roundings. They 
were vaguely on 
the side of the 


working-class 
about which nei- | vi 
ther of them un- 
derstood very | Y 


much. 
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Pickwick or a Mr. Polly emerge from the wide open 
spaces of the U.S.S.R. What knowedge we have of 
the methods of the Soviet censorship leads us to 
suppose that we shall have a longer time still to 
wait. All the while, it appears, the bourgeois sketch- 
es by “Boz” are popular favorites in the public 
libraries (presumably there is no other kind) of 
Russia. He is even more popular than Wells, though 
we might have thought the latter’s scientific ro- 
mances and his atheistic Utopias would be more to 
the Bolshevik taste. The secret of Dickens’s hold 
is that he wrote from the heart out, and knowing 
his own heart he knew the hearts of his fellow- 
men. When Wells shifted his focus from the heart 
to the head he wrote very clever things, but not 
the things that ease the burden of mortality or 
the things that become classics after the author’s 
death. Our Christmas would be without the human 
gaiety of A Christmas Carol and the music of The 
Chimes if Dickens had gone Socialist. But precisely 
because he knew and understood the human heart 
he had a Christian optimism in its power to rise 
above its pettiness and depravities. The transform- 
ation in Scrooge 
must have given 
many a _ miser 
the strength and 
courage to re- 
form, beginning 
by softening up 
his heart, which 
is the place 
where all lasting 
reforms and re- 
formations _ be- 
gin. The ghost 
of Christmases 
past could help 
us all recall pre- 
cious opportuni- 
ties for Christ- 
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HAT a beautiful 
day for the last 
classes before 
Christmas vaca- 
tion!” exclaimed 
Sister Franciana 
with thinly veiled 
sarcasm. Step- 
ping daintily over 
a mound of snow 
she grinned at 


her companion. 


Sister Jerome, blinking snow 
flakes from her eyelashes, groaned, 
“Oh, I know it!” Remember what 
Sister Flavius always used to tell us 
about storms. The children’s feet 
swell and they really can’t 
keep them quiet. I still don’t 
see what that has to do with 
their tongues.” 

The two followed the strag- 
gling line of nuns over and 


around the ruts and small 
drifts that threw out the 
beautiful symmetry of the 


usual black and white pro- 
cession to school. 

“This is certainly no day to 
try to get forty-five eels to write 
Christmas letters to their parents. 
I get so discouraged. I never seem 
to have that inspirational approach 
they tell about in the educational 
magazines. All I evoke is a chorus 
of groans when I try to work up any 
project. If I didn’t have Rudy to be 
enthusiastic about everything, I'd 
give up altogether. Well, somebody 
has to be the drudge,” Sister Franci- 
ana pulled open the door with vehe- 
mence. 

They entered and passing along 
the grammar school corridor came 
to the new wing which housed Sacred 
Heart High School. Two or three 
freshmen were there ahead of them 
and the sisters looked at each other 
eloquently. Sister Josephina was 
always saying that the Sisters 
wasted too much time in the morn- 
ing. They should be in school be- 
fore their pupils. Another ill omen! 


The day began in earnest. Boys 
and girls came frolicking up the 
stairs until upon rounding the last 
bend they saw Authority garbed in 
black and white and a sudden silence 
fell. 
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“G’Mornin’ S’ter.” 
“Par’ me, S’ter,” they mumbled as 
they passed. Some days Sister 


Franciana tried to promote good 
feeling by a little aside to one or 
another as they passed, but today 
she felt it an effort to smile and nod 
and say “Good morning, dear.” She 
thought how silly it was to call a 
boy “dear” and became involved for 
minutes in a search for an- 
other, more suitable greeting. The 
result was that several groups 
passed her without receiving any 
salutation at all. 


some 


Meanwhile, in the classroom the 
topic of the day was the writing 
paper Sister had reminded them at 
least seven times yesterday to bring. 
“Tie a rope around your neck, or 
something, but don’t come without 
it,” were her parting words at dis- 
missal. Little dramas were being 
enacted in all parts of the room as 
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one after another became aware, be- 
fore a delighted audience, that he or 
she had forgotten the unforgettable. 

Prayers were said, the roll book 
marked, and 45 expectant faces 
gazed up at Sister Franciana. Now, 
she thought, now, if I were a com- 


bination of Greer Garson, Bing 

Crosby, and Ingrid Bergman 

what I couldn’t do with them. 
“Today, since we have only a 


half day of school,” ... the polite 
classroom version of whistles, 
streamers and cat calls ensued.... 
“I think we had better start right in 
with our letters because we will have 
half hour periods to get in all 


classes.” This was punc- 
tuated with sighs and groans 
since with that hairtrigger 


thought they could summon 
upon occasion, the anti-Latin- 
ists and the a-mathematicians 
had seen a momentary ray of 
hope. 

“How many did not bring 
paper?” As the hands flut- 
tered like circling swallows 
in the air, Rudy Cacciotollo 
appeared at the door. Tumbling 
into his front seat puffing and pant- 
ing ... his shining mop of black 
curls his only disheveled feature, he 
gave Sister Franciana his _ best 
gammin grin. Sister allowed herself 
a second’s glance at his apple-red 
cheeks and restrained an urge to 
grin back. She had long ago 
settled her own conscience about not 
punishing Rudy for his habitual 
tardiness. If he could bring a little 
joy into the hearts of those hospital 
sufferers to whom he brought the 
daily paper, then a few 
more or less could be overlooked. 
Still, it wouldn’t do to let the class 
think that she played favorites. So 
she gave him a quasi-frown and 
continued. 


seconds 


“IT had a strong premonition from 
past performances in the memory 
line that many of you would forget 
so I brought some paper and en- 
velopes with me,” she said with 
measured calm. The class, on the 
alert for minor fireworks, sat back 
feeling cheated of one of the little 
vaudeville acts that Sister could 
stage so well. They began philoso- 
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phically to look around for an ink 
bottle and in sign language they wig- 
wagged for fountain pens from 
their friends. They settled back 
for further orders. 


James Maloney, a seventeen year 
old freshman in the seat that Sister 
Franciana privately called the 
prisoner’s box, slouched farther 
down onto his collar-bone and almost 
visibly made up his mind to be 
ornery. “Ah, who wants to write 
ole, silly soft soap? Nobody cares 
about that stuff!” Knowing from 
former skirmishes that there was 
no point in noticing his remarks 
and inwardly realizing the bitter 
truth of the “nobody cares” in his 
case, Sister Franciana pinned a 
smile more firmly on her lips and 
went on. 


“You would be surprised if you 
could see how much mothers and 
fathers value any little expression 
of your love and gratitude. Ahy- 
thing that you make yourself they 
save for years. I’ve seen letters, 
that I wrote when I was half your 
age tucked into a buffet drawer, at 
home. You wait and see if they 
don’t appreciate it more than some 
gift they gave you the money to pur- 
chase. They may not let you know 
how deeply pleased they are, but all 
parents like a gift that is something 
of yourself.” 

Looking around the room, Sister 


Franciana took a “gallop” poll of her 
progress. For the most part, she 


saw a look of resignation mingled 
with impatience to get on with the 
tedious business. Only one really 
enthusiastic face met hers. Rudy 
was lighted up like a Christmas 
window. He had a gaudy piece of 
green stationery on his desk and al- 
ready it had assumed a somewhat 
dog-eared look from his pawing it. 
Blessing him for his perennial in- 
terest in everything, Sister Franci- 
ana felt encouraged to battle on. 


“Sister, are you going to read 
them?” asked Althea Duschane. 
Looks of consternation and general 
tautness gripped the room. All eyes 
were immediately fixed on Sister. 
And they call this the hidden life, 
she thought to herself as she an- 
swered. “No, I shall not look at 
your letters unless you want me to 
correct errors. I know how hard it 
is to write naturally if you feel 
your letter is to be censored.” Only 
too well had she learned that bit of 
wisdom in the novitiate. 


Tension relaxed and the rustle of 
scrap paper which Sister passed out 
was a kind of overture to the con- 
certo of pen scratchings about to 
begin. Soon every head was bowed 
to the task and comparative peace 
prevailed. Not for long, however,— 
hands began shooting up. 


“Sister, please ... how do you spell 
poinsettias?” 


“Sister, I forgot where you put 
the heading ... and do we put the 


“Il brought some paper and en- 
velopes with me.” 
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school address . 
please?” 


. and what is it 


This continued through the re- 
mainder of the Religion period and 
into the English period. When the 
bell rang, the last blot was being 
scrubbed and the last envelope was 
being irrevocably sealed and pounded 
with a grimy fist. The line trickled 
out to science and Sister piled the 
envelopes neatly on her desk. 


At noon the rush to clean the 
room and leave all in readiness for 
“Next year” which was really next 
week but for a day or two, pre- 
cluded much talk. Danny Donovan, 
stopped on his way around with 
the window pole to say, “Sister, did 
you read Rudy’s Christmas letter? 
It was swell. He wrote two pomes. 
Gee, they were pips ... and he done 
’em in a second almost.” 


“Did them, Danny,” Sister cor- 
rected in fine school marm style. 


“Well, anyway, did you read it, 
Sister?” 


“No, I didn’t ... and he told me I 
could. I’m sorry I didn’t but it was 
nearly time for the bell. Perhaps 
he will have a copy I can see after 
Christmas.” 

Soon the room was empty and 
Sister Franciana thought for at 
least the millionth time that with all 
the fuss and confusion she still pre- 
ferred the seats filled to empty. 
She packed up her books and 
breathed a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving that she had no papers to 
correct this vacation. She immedi- 
ately began to plan a mass attack 
on the Chapel cleaning for right 
after dinner. 

In an incredibly short time, Sister 
Franciana again found herself lock- 
ing the door for vacation ... sum- 
mer vacation. The girls and boys, 
in their shining Sunday armor, had 
just been promoted to Sophomore 
A. Sister had experienced the an- 
nual lump-swallowing contest with 


» herself as they filed out the door. If 


they sent the eighth grade up to fill 
in the empty space ... in the seats, 
if not in her heart, she thought, it 
would help. 

The next day, however, she did not 
entertain such nostalgic thoughts 
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when she had to spend the better 
part of the day that should have 
been devoted to preparing for Re- 
treat, making out summer school 
cards for retarded pupils. By five 
o'clock, it was with considerably 
frayed nerves and disposition that 
she admitted the last and the lowest 
failures. 

“Sister,” Anne Sweeney, panting 
and pale blurted out as Sister en- 
tered the room. “Sister, Rudy Cac- 
ciotollo was just drowned, down the 
river. Him and Jimmy Brattles 
was rowing a log up the river and 
Rudy stooped over to pick somethin’ 
out of the water ... ’n Jimmy is 
shakin’ all over ’n they can’t make 
him stop and oh, Sister, isn’t it aw- 
ful?” she finally stopped for breath. 

When Sister had dismissed the dis- 
traught child and reported to the 
superior, she went into the Chapel 
and tried to make herself believe 
that little Rudy of the coal black 
hair, the dancing eyes, -the rosy 
cheeks and the infectious grin... 
that the favorite of the school, the 
hospital and, indeed, of all Ardmore 
was lying somewhere stiff and cold, 
silent and unsmiling. It was like an 
exercise for relaxing. The more she 
tried to realize the fact, the more 
unreal it became. 


The next day, however, when she 
and Sister Jerome went to Rudy’s 
little home and actually walked up 
the stairs and into the flower-laden 
living room, she began to feel again. 
When she stood and gazed down on 
the closed eyes, on the hands folded 
over the rosary beads, saw his con- 
firmation suit ... worn probably for 
the second time, she had to admit 
that it was true. 


Turning to the waxen figure of 
the boy’s mother Sister Franciana 
saw the same struggle against 
reality in her. Mrs. Cacciotollo 
looked at the nuns almost hostilely, 
but Sister knew that it was not 
rancor but the grip of that utter 
strangeness that held the _ heart- 
broken woman. She asked them to 
sit down and gradually she began to 
speak in broken sentences. 


“He was such a good boy... I 
always told him, ‘Rudy, I hope that 
God will take you rather than that 
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“Sister, Rudy Cacciotollo was just drowned, down the 
River.” 


you should do anything bad.’ He 
would say, ‘Mamma, don’t you worry 
about me. I can take care of my- 
self. I don’t go with kids that don’t 
do right... That’s the trouble .. 
you try to keep them from learn- 
ing anything bad and you keep them 
from learning what they need to 
know... Maybe if I’d let him out 
more he would know how to swim.” 


Mr. Cacciotollo came in with little 
Elvira. He went and stood looking 
down into the casket, wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand and turned 
to greet the nuns. Mrs. Cacciotollo 
was rocking slightly back and forth 
in the straight chair and still mus- 
ing, half aloud. ° 


“If I only had a picture of him 
. All I have is this one when 
he made his First Communion.” 
She stood and took down the: small 
photograph from the mantel behind 
her. Even in the little seven-year- 
old face they could see the merry 
little lad far better than in the silent 
figure lying there in the room. 


even .. 


“T have nothing ... no paper, or 
anything ... just one letter ... He 
sent it at Christmas time.” The 
mother, at the mere mention of the 
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letter brightened a little and a look 
of pride came over her face as she 
went into the bedroom to get the 
frayed sheet of green stationery. 


She gave it to Sister Franciana. 
It read: 


Dear Mama and Papa, 
I am going to write you a poem 
for Christmas. Here it is. 
Once upon a time when I was 
only four 
I got up on Christmas and went 
to the door. 
I thought that Santa Claus would 
be 
In the parlor near the Christmas 
tree. 


When I went slowly down the 
stairs 

I saw that Santa wasn’t there. 

I ran up to my little bed 

Cause Santa was you two instead. 


“There’s more on the other side,” 
Mrs. Cacciotollo said and added, 
“This one he wrote because his Pa- 
pa’s mother died just before Christ- 
mas and he thought it might spoil 
the holiday for us. 

Christmas is a time for cheer, 

Even though it’s sad this year; 

So happy be and soon we'll meet 

All in Heaven where life is sweet. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


HOME AGAIRN 


N two week’s time the day for 
which Francis had waited and 
prayed so faithfully arrived. With 
a few companions he was or- 
dained priest. From now on his 
would be the wonderful power to 
take ordinary bread and wine and 
turn them into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. And his, too, 
would be the power to cleanse 
souls from sin, to administer the 
mysterious and strengthening grace which God has 
ready for everyone who kneels in Confession. 

“How wonderful!” the young man thought. “Oh, 
dear Lord, please let me use these gifts properly! 
And please let me go to Africa very soon as a 
missionary... .” 

Yes, the old desire which had filled his heart as 
a boy still remained with Francis. Although he 
loved the orderly life at Our Lady of Loreto, the 
peace and quiet of his tower cell, the young priest 
could not help thinking of the many millions of 
Moors in Africa who followed the teachings of 
Mohammed and who considered it a privilege to kill 
every Christian they could find! Oh, what a joy 
to go to them, to preach and baptize, to substitute 
knowledge for ignorance and to show that no man 
can be happy as long as he hates and persecutes 
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even one of his fellows! What did it matter if 
suffering and martyrdom followed? This would be 
only further evidences of God’s favor. 

At the age of twenty-seven, Father Francis So- 
lano was well equipped both by nature and training 
to be a successful missionary. And with Africa in 
dire need of great numbers of priests, what was 
more likely than that his superiors should send 
him to help those friars who already were hard at 
work there? Yet as the weeks passed, the Father 
Guardian made no move in this direction. Instead, 
he gave Francis a totally different kind of work. 
Until further notice he was to be choir director 
for the friary. He was to have full charge of the 
Sacred Music, instructing his fellow-religious how 
to chant the Divine Office and sing the High Mass. 

“You have a natural talent for music,” declared 
the older friar. “You play the violin well, and your 
voice is good, too. I think you’ll do very nicely 
with this new work.” 

“T’ll try, Father Guardian,” Francis said cheer- 
fully, “I’ll try very hard.” 

So it was that the priests, and even the lay 
Brothers assembled each day for their musical in- 
struction under Francis. Of course the chanting of 
the Divine Office was a work belonging only to the 
first group, but the new choir director felt that it 
would do no harm for everyone in the community 
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to assist at the lessons. What matter if the lay 
Brothers’ chief work was to cook, to sweep, to 
mend, to wash dishes? That many of them scarce- 
ly knew how to read, let alone understand the Latin 
words of the hymns? 

“When we sing at Mass, or at any other service, 
we are really praying,” said Francis encouraging- 
ly. “And if God hasn’t given us a good voice or a 
quick mind for Latin, it doesn’t matter at all. Only 
this matters: that we learn to use properly what 
voice and mind we have. In that way we will 
really glorify God.” 

Very soon music had taken on a fresh importance 
for the community, and the men and women of the 
countryside, impressed by the hearty singing of the 
friars, finally ventured to join their own voices to 
the more familiar chants at Sunday Mass. When 
some months had passed, the Father Guardian 
called Francis to his cell. 

“My son, you’re doing a splendid work,” he said 
approvingly. “‘We’ve never had such fine singing 
here before.” 

Of course Francis was happy at these words. 
Yet there were still times when he thought long- 
ingly of the African missions. How fine it would 
be to sing God’s praises there! However, he did 
not cling to this desire. Obedience, the first rule 
of the religious life, was still his whole concern. 
Just now it seemed as if God was quite satisfied 
that he was trying to be a good choir director. 

“And that’s all that matters,” Francis told him- 
self, “that God is served.” 

Two years passed, and suddenly the quiet days 
at Loreto came to an end. Francis’s father was 
called home to God, Since Francis’s mother was in 
poor health, with her eyesight failing, it was 
thought best that Francis should go to her. He 
could live in the friary at Montilla, that beloved 
spot where he had first put on the Franciscan habit 
nine years before. 

The young religious was pleasantly surprised by 
the new assignment. Yet when the time for leave- 
taking came, he experienced a keen sorrow. Many 
of his close friends in Loreto were advanced in 
years, and it seemed unlikely that he would ever 
see them again in this world. Old Brother Philip, 
for instance, who worked in the kitchen, and whose 
love of God was so great that he was constantly 
singing His praises. Off key, of course, and fre- 
quently when the Rule prescribed complete silence 
in the house, but with such a childlike simplicity 
that generally the fault was overlooked. There 
was also lame Brother Andrew, whose life was one 
long and beautiful prayer. 

“T have to go slowly when I walk,” he had con- 
fided once to Francis. “Thus, I have plenty of 


time at each step to tell Our Lord that I love Him.” 

There were Father Guardian and the Father 
Vicar, too—both saints. And the others whom 
Francis had taught to know and love the music of 
the Church and whom he had come to love like 
brothers. Oh, how he would miss all these friends 
and his work with them! 

Yet safely arrived in Montilla, the young priest 
was soon possessed of his usual inner peace. More 
than ever now he realized that in doing the will of 
his superiors he was truly doing the Will of God. 
What matter if he never left Spain as a mission- 
ary? That others experienced the great joy of 
converting and baptizing the Moors? He would 
share in the work in another fashion. Every day 
he would offer prayers and sacrifices for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in Africa. 

In Montilla, where he had been born twenty-nine 
years before, Francis soon séttled down to the 
familiar and peaceful life which he loved so much. 
At midnight he and his fellow-religious arose to 
chant Matins and Lauds, the official prayer whereby 
the Church as a body gives praise to God. Later 
in the morning came a return to the parish church 
for Prime and Terce, the Hours of the Divine Office 
which follow Matins and Lauds. However, all this 
was but a preparation for the most important 
function of the day—the Conventual Mass, at which 
the entire community assisted. Afterwards, at 
various altars in the friary, each priest offered 
his private Mass. 

In Montilla Francis once more had the opportuni- 
ty to put his musical talents to use, for even as at 
Loreto he was given the task of training the com- 
munity in singing. At the organ, or in his regular 
place with the brethren, he daily raised his splen- 
did voice in praise of God. 

“We've never had such a fine musician as Father 
Francis,” declared the younger friars. “Surely if 
he had stayed in the world he would have made a 
great name for himself.” 

Some of the older friars smiled. They felt quite 
sure that Francis would still make a great name 
for himself—not as a musician, of course, but in 
a far more important capacity. 

“He’s a saint,” old Father Matthew announced 
emphatically. “Wait and see if God doesn’t prove 
it’s so by letting him work a miracle.” 

The eyes of all widened. A miracle? And by one 
of their own religious? How wonderful! 

“What do you suppose it will be?” asked Brother 
Bartholomew excitedly. “A cure, maybe? Or the 
raising to life of a dead person?” 

Father Matthew shook his head. “Who knows? 
But I’m sure of one thing, my son. When the 
miracle does occur, it will bring great joy to every- 
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one here. It will show that Montilla is the birth- 
place of a true hero, and our friary his home.” 

Brother Bartholomew had a second question. ‘Do 
you suppose it will happen soon, Father?” 

The old priest smiled, then nodded slowly. “Yes,” 
he said, “I’m pretty sure it will.” 

Father Matthew was right. Just a few days 
later, as Francis was setting out one morning on 
a begging trip through the town, a man came 
running after him. He was Diego Lopez, a well- 
to-do merchant, known throughout Montilla for his 
cheerful smile and ready wit. But today there 
were tears in Diego’s eyes, and the strained and 
anxious look on his pale face showed that recently 
he had spent many a sleepless night. 

“Father, it’s my little boy!” he gasped, his hands 
clasping and unclasping nervously. “We’ve prayed 
and prayed for Michael, but the doctor says he’s 
going to die. Oh; if you could just stop by for 
a moment....” 

An expression of concern crossed Francis’s face. 
Surely eleven-year-old Michael Lopez was a husky 
lad? Why, just recently he had seen him playing 
ball with other boys at the Jesuit college...and 
playing very well, too. 

“Michael’s been sick for two weeks, Father,” put 
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In reverent tones he began to read the words of 
St. John. 
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in Diego quickly. “An infection of some sort, 
Yesterday he had the Last Rites from Father 
Anthony. But his grandmother insists that if you'll 
come and say a prayer or two....” 


Francis hesitated. The food supply at the friary 
was running low, and only an hour ago he had 
asked the Father Guardian for permission to go 
begging in the town. Now, if he went with Diego, 
his well-laid plans for visiting a number of wealthy 
families would have to be set aside. There would 
scarcely be enough for the friars’ noon-day meal. 
Yet seeing the stricken look on Diego’s face, he 
dismissed this objection. To comfort and encourage 
a suffering human being is always a holy work, 
no matter what inconvenience it may cause. As for 
the empty larder in the friary—well, he knew that 
his fellow-religious would not mind going hungry 
under such circumstances. 

Quickly he turned to the anxious Diego. “Of 
course I’ll come,” he said. “From what I saw of 
him the other day, your Michael is a fine boy.” 

The man choked back a great sob. “He... he’s 
our only child, Father! I don’t know what we'll 
do if anything happens to him!” 

Francis smiled again, shifted his empty basket 
from one arm to the other, and indicated that he 
was ready to go. Well he knew that of himself he 
could do nothing for young Michael. Yet God hears 
every prayer, and so even now he was asking that 
His Peace descend upon the troubled household even 
if not through the lad’s recovery. He was asking 
for them the grace for which probably the Lopez 
family had never asked in their whole lives—the 
grace of being completely united to God’s Will. 

There were many people about Diego’s home 
when he and Francis arrived—friends, servants, 
relatives. All made way for the pair, kneeling for 
a blessing from the grey-habited friar. Then sud- 
denly there was a commotion, and a young woman, 
her eyes red from weeping, pressed forward. It 
was Maria Lopez, Michael’s mother. 

“Oh, Father! Thank God you’ve come!” 

Francis set down his basket. ‘Yes, I’ve come,” 
he said gently. “Where is the little one?” 

Maria pointed to a heavily carved door down the 
hall, then broke into sobs. “In there,” she choked. 
“Oh, my poor little boy! The doctor says he’s going 
to die today....” 

Preceded by Diego and Maria, Francis went 
quickly down the passageway into the sick room. 
It was a beautifully furnished chamber overlooking 
a rose garden. Sunlight streamed through the 
windows onto the thick Persian carpets, the tables 
and chairs of rare mahogany, but the newcomer 
had no eyes for these. Instead, he hastened toward 
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the huge canopied bed in one corner and bent over 
the small figure half-hidden within its depths. 

“Michael, it’s Father Francis,” he whispered, 
smiling. “I’ve come to help you.” 

There was no answer. Indeed, the eleven-year- 
old boy gave no sign that he had heard the friar’s 
greeting. His eyes were closed and his face, cov- 
ered with hideous ulcers, was almost green in 
color. From time to time he gave a great gasp as 
he fought for breath. 

Francis looked anxiously toward the doctor, but 
the latter shook his head. “The lad can’t last more 
than a few hours, Father,” he murmured. “‘Here— 
just look at this.” 

In spite of himself, the young priest uttered a 
ery of dismay as the doctor pulled back the covers. 
Why, poor little Michael’s body was a mass of 
running sores which not even the thick bandages 
could conceal! Surely, in such a condition.... 

The doctor read his thoughts. “Yes, Father. The 
poison is affecting his heart. And there’s nothing 
that anyone can do about it.’ 

At these words, Maria Lopez threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed. “No! No!” she moaned. 
“Michael can’t die! He’s all I have...he’s my 
only child... .” 

Suddenly Diego picked up a well-worn book from 
a nearby table and hurried to Francis’s side. ‘The 


lad’s grandmother is ill herself, Father, but she 
did say that if you would read one of the Gospels 
over Michael ...just any one.... God would hear 
your prayers and leave the boy with us. Will you? 
Please?” 


Slowly Francis took the book which Diego handed 
to him, made the Sign of the Cross and opened it 
at random. Then in reverent tones he began to 
read the words of Saint John upon which he had 
chanced. And as he read, a hush fell upon the 
room. Maria’s sobs ceased and a faint ray of hope 
appeared in her tearful eyes. For Francis, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, was reading the stirring words 
from the fourth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel: 


“And there was a certain ruler, whose son was sick at 
Capharnaum. He, having heard that Jesus was come 
from Judea into Galilee, went to Him and prayed Him 
to come down and heal his son, for he was at the point 
of death. Jesus, therefore said to him: Unless you see 
signs and wonders, you believe not. The ruler said to 
Him: Lord, come down before my son dies. Jesus said 
to him: Go your way, your son lives. The man believed 
the words which Jesus said to him, and went his way. 
And as he was going down, his servants met him. And 
they brought word, saying that his son lived. He asked 
therefore of them the hour wherein he grew better. And 
they said to him: Yesterday at the seventh hour the 
fever left him. The father therefore knew that it was 
at the same hour that Jesus said to him: Your son 
lives.’ And himself believed, and his whole house...” 


(To be continued) 





MISSION INTENTION FOR DECEMBER 
“FREQUENT PUBLIC PRAYERS FOR THE MISSIONS” 


Applying War Methods to Peacetime Pursuits 


Within the past few years we have personally wit- 
nessed the truth of the axiom that in union lies 
strength. Millions of our countrymen were not con- 
cerned with the war in Europe, even less so with the 
Sino-Japanese struggle. They felt that these were the 
concerns of the nations involved. However, with the 
Pearl Harbor attack the whole picture in America was 
changed. One hundred percent cooperation marked the 
efforts of the people of the United States. If man- 
power was required, if guns, tanks, planes and other 
equipment were needed for victory, we were ready to 
give of our time, our strength, and, in millions of in- 
stances, of our prayers. Because we wanted something, 
wanted it so intensely that the cost was dwarfed by the 
need, no effort was considered too costly. 

Now a new challenge confronts the Catholics of 
America. In the words of Archbishop Rummel of New 
Orleans “by a paradoxical turn of events we may say 
that this evil which we call World War II has, in the 
ways of Providence, become the instrument for turning 
the minds and hearts of the world towards the message 
of Christ. The world is now willing to try religion, 
Christianity, for the Christian way of life may prove a 
solution for its many problems.” 


The Responsibilty of the Future 


We are not blinded, however, to the insistent and 
insidious efforts made by our enemies to overthrow this 
willingness to try Christianity to solve the present day 
problems. In every mission country in the world, as 
well as in Europe, Central and South America, Canada 
and our own country, our foes are willing and eager 
to step into the breach created by war and unrest and 
to erect an insurmountable wall against the Church. 
We must act now if we are ever to act. As Archbishop 
Cushing stated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on September 
24th last “where, before we preached to a few, now we 
shall preach to a multitude. Where before we built as 
we could, now we must build even better.” Let us add 
that where before we prayed we must storm the portals 
of heaven for the success of the mission apostolate at 
home and abroad. Christ has given his promise “that 
if two of you shall agree on earth about anything at 
all for which they ask, it shall be done for them by my 
Father in heaven,” and for what greater boon could 
they plead than for the extension of His kingdom on 
earth. Into the hands of the hierarchy, the clergy and 
the faithful has been placed the future of the mission 
cause; it may succeed or fail in the measure of our 
united prayerful intercessions. 
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OT long ago I was passing 
N along the cloistered stone 

walk near the Brothers’ Ora- 
tory, where the Clerics find sanc- 
tuary between their classes. I passed 
the philosophy professor who was 
reading—snatching the final word 
of preparation for his recently ac- 
quired philosophy class. He saw that 
I was heading in the direction of the 
newly decorated Brothers’ Oratory. 
He held his tome up to me and I 
read, “Ars est recta ratio factibili- 


um.” It has been years since I saw 
that definition and it seemed like 


brand new. At least, it was new in 
the application he evidently meant 
to give it just then, as I was going 
into the Oratory. In ordinary lan- 
guage the definition of Art would be 
“right reason applied to making.” 

Although I lay no claim to being 
an artist, I have felt the ecstasy of 


trying to apply both the formal 
(right reason) and the material 
(making) elements of the Art 
Principle. 


The best way to know a people, 
speaking culturally, is to look at the 
things they have made. People must 
make things. And the things made 
show what people who make them 
are thinking about. Generations to 
come shall know our thoughts by the 
visible expressions of our thoughts, 
be they written on paper, cut on 
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records, or hewn in stone. We shall 
either be praised or blamed for that 
expression. 

This summer we were “thinking” 
and “doing” something about our 
Brothers’ Oratory. How could we 
make it as beautiful as our local 
talent would allow? I am sure that 
which was achieved can be called 
beautiful because so many of the 
brethren had an opportunity of ap- 
plying right thinking to what they 
were making, from the heroic figure 
of Christ, Who sees us and has his 
ears open to our prayers, to the il- 
lumination of the leather binding of 
our Holy Rule. 

When you build or renew (as in 
our case) a church, be it a Cathe- 
dral or a humble Oratory, you first 
think of the first thing—the ALTAR. 
The need of an Altar is as elemen- 
tary to man in the inward way, as 
is food in an outward way. Out of 
this need grows a sweet desire to 
make an altar that is indicative of 
that elementary need. This most 
elementary need for a man is the 
need of expressing his devotedness to 
God in the manner of Sacrifice. An 
altar then, which is the sign of Sac- 
rifice, should show forth with in- 
tegrity and with suitable dignity, the 
nature of Sacrifice as well as be a 
worthy place to offer it. Throughout 
the Old Testament we hear much 
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A 
Lovely 


Tabernacle 


Gualbert Brunsman, O.S.B. 


about “High Places” and of how the 
priests ascended the “Altar Steps” 


to offer Sacrifice to the “Most 
High.” Christ, adapting the reality 


to the types, also offered His Sac- 
rifice on a Hill, Calvary. An altar 
is, then, an “alta ara,” a raised 
mound of Sacrifice and a table for 
spiritually eating the Banquet which 
is the fruit of Sacrifice. Nothing 
can be more inspiring to a Christian 
than the showing forth of Sacrifice 
in the altar itself. Right thinking 
applied to the making of an altar 
constitutes the achievement of the 
peak of Art. There is nothing in 
visible form that can evoke senti- 
ments of love from a Christian better 
than a noble altar. Integrity must 
be its first element because at the 
altar a Christian is integrated into 
Christ’s work; at the altar Christ’s 
work becomes that of the Christian. 
From there on the works of a 
Christian must again in turn shine 
forth the integrity which is Christ’s. 
Perhaps it is true that charity has 
grown cold because the altar now-a- 
days is so often lost in a forest of 
recesses, niches, and statues which 
have nothing to do with Sacrifice, 
thus, causing people to lose sight of 
true values. 

We ought to be glad we are living 
in an age when altars are beginning 
to live their sacrificial lives again. 
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It is a sign of the better things to 
come. 


Any man who can stand before 
an altar and hear it say in clear 
definite terms, “I am an altar, an 


| elevated mound of Sacrifice, a ban- 





a 








quet table, the throne of the Al- 
mighty Lord,” is a blessed man. He 
has seen a vision of peace, an ecstasy 
of joy. Such an altar will make 
him wish to say, “I will go unto the 


altar of God” (Psalm 42:4). 


The altar in any church is the 
teacher of Prayer. All forms of 
prayer flow from the altar as a 
river flows from its source. For, do 
we not think of the altar when we 
hear the words of Holy Wisdom, 
“IT am the throne of the Almighty?” 
And we, with tears of joy respond, 
“Come let us adore, and fall down 
before God, let us weep before the 
Lord, who made us, because He is 
the Lord, our God: and we are his 
people, and the sheep of his pas- 
ture” (Psalm 94). 

If all other prayer flows from the 
altar this is especially true of the 
Official Prayer of the Church, the 
Divine Office. From the Sacrifice of 
the Cross an the altar (Sacrificium 
Crucis) a Christian is swept into 
the mighty Sacrifice of Praise 
(Sacrificum Laudis). That is why 
Christians are fond of depicting a 
figure of Christ on the walls or in 
the apse of their churches. Just as 
Christ was present on the altar, so, 
as the river (prayer) flows into the 
Sacrifice of praise, Christ is made 
present in our thoughts by the figure 
of Christ on the wall. Yea, “My 
eyes shall be upon you and my ears 
shall be open to your prayers” (Holy 
Rule). The pastures which were 
made fertile by the rivers of the 
Divine outpourings, abound in the 
good things (bona) which Christian 
art has always expressed by flowers, 
dextrously sprinkled amid the lusci- 
ous grass of the fertile pastures. 
Yet, withal, a Christian knows his 
life is not to be a bed of roses. 


In our Brothers’ Oratory we have 


tried to make everything express 


our integration into Christ, our 
integration into Christ, our Head. 
We have hewn stone out of the 


eternal hills of Southern Indiana to 
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SETI iriiiiiitiiiiiiiiiit. 


To Whom It May Concern 


In Ave Maria, July 27, 1946 
issue our attention was called to 
the fact that in the state of 
North Carolina there are only 
13,000 Catholics. 

At this writing there are no 
Catholic Books in the Public 
Library. 

In my opinion we all can help 
remedy this situation. 





First: Call our pastor’s at- 
tention to it. 
Second: Send any Catholic 


books we can. 

Third: Subscribe for a maga- 
zine, paper or periodical, or send 
used copies. 

Address all communications to 
Mr. Dale Francis, 
Sec. No. Car. Catholic 
Laymen’s Assn. 
Nazareth, No. Car. 
Sincerely yours, 
James J. Cronin, 
4228 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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express the everlasting nature of 
the altar. We have carved Christ 
into the rock (who is the Rock) at 
the center, towards which all con- 





verges and reaches its 
even as sheep look to and cleave to 
their shepherd. 
to 


over-laid 


perfection, 


We have made the 


Cross be glorious with cedar 


wood, with gold and 


studded with stones. We see Christ’s 
Light come forth from the candles 
set in candle-sticks ornamented with 
chief 
Liturgical 


carvings depicting the 
teries of the 
which Christ 
We 
to 


mys- 
Year in 
is seen as the Light. 
the 
Archangel 


have dedicated Oratory 
the Saint 


Michael and have placed his ban- 


glorious 


ner before our eyes to tell us that 
his mission in the world is not yet 


completed. His banner must be 
raised over the ruins of today by 
the Christians who will fight the 


battle for the Lord both in their own 
souls as well as in the defense of the 
Visible Spouse of Christ on earth. 
We have enshrined our Mother in a 
shrine which is the 
one of our brethren. 


handiwork of 
We have taken 
the oak timbers of Southern Indiana 
and made of them places to stand, 
kneel and sit in His Holy Court, 
and sit around the 
Throne of Grace, around the altar of 
Sacrifice, offering our sacrifice of 
Praise. Yea, “I have chosen to 
dwell in thy courts O Lord, God of 
Jacob.” 


stand, kneel 





























MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE 
By Rev. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
The Declan X. McMullen Co., 
New York. 192 pp. $2.00. 

T WAS said of St. Philip Neri 

that his very presence helped 

make people happy. So it is with 
this book; it tends to make its 
readers happier and holier. These 
readers are supposed to be Sisters, 
for it was written expressly for 
them. It is a light and airy book, 
treating of spiritual matters, both 
small and great, but always treating 
them in an easy and practical man- 
ner. It is the very opposite of a 
book, say like Scaramelli or Rodri- 
guez, in so far as it does not cover its 
topics systematically or exhaustive- 
ly. In a conversational style it 
gives practical and sensible solutions 
to a number of difficulties and foibles 
that Sisters are prone to. The 
author devotes a chapter to a topic 
that one does not often find dis- 
cussed, namely: How Sisters should 
treat priests. 

This book, the first by the author, 
is an excellent volume to give to a 
tired or depressed Sister and should 
be at hand in every convent for just 
such a purpose. 

Maurus Ohligslager, O.S.B. 





KEEPERS OF THE EUCHARIST 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
Schaefers. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.50. 
‘THE old saying that prophets are 
not without honor except in 
their own land and among their own 
people does not apply to Monsignor 
Schaefers, author of Keepers of the 
Eucharist, for this book appeared in 
response to the demands of priest 
readers of his articles in the popular 
Eucharistic monthly, Emmanuel. 
Priests, who seldom boost one an- 
other’s literary productions, liter- 
ally stormed the author with letters 
to reprint his articles in book form. 
Written in a chatty intimate style 
with a depth of penetration that re- 
veals the author’s knowledge of the 
priest in the modern world, Keepers 
of the Eucharist is at once a sacer- 
dotal meditation book and a search- 
ing examen of conscience. As he 
reads, the priest unconsciously finds 
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WALTER SULLIVAN 
O.S.B. 


himself in the wholesome atmosphere 
of his annual retreat. While the 
author pulls no punches in bringing 
the modern priest face to face with 
the dangers of worldliness, he is 
quick to direct the priest reader to 
the one safe haven where he can re- 
lieve his loneliness, renew his youth, 
and unburden his heart—the Holy 
Eucharist. Of outstanding merit, in 
my opinion, are the chapters, “The 
Help That Never Fails,” “That First 
Fervor,” “The Priest and His Brevi- 
ary,” “My Chalice”; in the latter 
chapter the author awakens by a 
series of nostalgic images the devo- 
tional state of mind that once pos- 
sessed the priest on the day of his 
First Mass. “If we could recapture 
the fervor and the joy which surged 
almost like a tempest through our 
hearts and souls the day we held the 
chalice of Christ’s Blood in our 
hands for the first time ... “Why 
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have so many of us grown cold? 
Why can we not rekindle in our in- 
most selves the fire that blazed there 
in our early priesthood? ... What is 
our explanation?” 

It is the author’s gift for asking 
searching questions like these that 
give the book such a practical turn 
for the priest who may have unwit- 
tingly drifted far from his early 
ideals. Yet however blunt and 
honest some of these questions may 
be, they are asked in a tone of com- 
passionate understanding which a- 
voids any offense to the sensitive. 

Although written in the desultory 
style of the journalist, drifting easily 
from point to point in the everyday 
life of the parish priest, the book 
always returns to the one dominant 
theme—go to the Holy Eucharist, 
O priest, and renew your life. There 
is much of the unction of Father 
Faber, the great English Oratorian, 
in these meditations for priests, for 
the author is at pains not so much 
to instruct as to move to compunc- 
tion of heart. 

The book has a practical value for 
the seminarian. In fact, these down- 
to-earth talks may scatter some of 
the clouds in which some, of the fu- 
ture priests live and move, and pre- 
pare them firmly, but gently for the 
noblest and most rugged vocation— 
the priesthood in the modern world. 
Addressed in the first place to the 
priest or seminarian this book may 
be profitably read by the lay reader, 
and in the reading thereof, the lay- 
man may come to a deeper under- 
standing of the role of the man, who, 
though clothed with power greater 
than the angels, yet cloaks his ex- 
alted dignity in the frail dress of 
human nature. The book makes an 
ideal Christmas gift or ordination 
present for the priest or seminarian. 

Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 





A BEDSIDE BOOK OF SAINTS 
By Aloysius Roche. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $1.75. 


OST of us are a little afraid of 
the saints; they did—according 
to their biographers—such peculiar 
things; they often acted so supreme- 
ly heroic and seemed devoid of all 
those human traits like fussiness, 
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heartache, panic, or humor, that we 
stand awestruck like little children 
in the middle of Fifth Avenue look- 
ing up at the tower of the Empire 
State Building, and feeling just 
about as remote and insignificant in 
the presence of their colossal holi- 
ness. If we are of the large number 
of people who feel in the presence of 
the saints a cold draught which puts 
us in our lowly places and makes us 
more than somewhat uncomfortable, 
then we need this little book of Fa- 
ther Aloysius Roche. 

It is not often that the saints are 
handled with such deep understand- 
ing and humor as they are in A 
Bedside Book of Saints. Father 
Roche with his admirably light touch 
and flexible style presents the saints 
to us as real people—not as formid- 
able marble statues in inaccessible 
niches, or as heroic super-men and 
super-women treading underfoot 
with godly disdain the little things 
which make persons lovable to one 
another. In our humble strivings,to 
imitate the saints it is consoling to 
read this fresh and sparkling narra- 
tive about the humanness and whim- 
sey of the canonized citizens of 
heaven. 

This book, as we gather from the 
title, was purposely designed by the 
author for people who love light 
reading, who like to take time off 
daily for short periods of reading, 
and expressly for those who enjoy 
reading in bed. Lest some pious 
people be scandalized at the idea of 
reading in bed and consider it 
slightly immoral and unchristian the 
author puts them at their ease by 
quoting one of the Doctors of the 
Church, St. Jerome: “Let holy read- 
ing be always at hand. Sleep may 
fall upon thee as thou lookest there- 
on, and the sacred page meet the 
drooping face.” It must not be for- 
gotten that we get a new perspective 
of things when we are in bed; it is 
like the view one gets of the land 
when in a boat. “Therefore” says 
the author, “we have tried to con- 
template the saints not from a new, 
but from a less familiar angle; and 
moreover from a comfortable angle; 
inorder to give Bedside Book some 
of the coziness it ought to have.” 

Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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SACRIFICARE 
‘(Ceremonies of Low Mass) 

By Rev. Leon  LeVavasseur, 
C.S.Sp., Rev. Joseph Haegy, 
C.S.Sp., and Rev. Louis Stercky, 
C.S.Sp. 128 pages. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co. New York, N. Y. 
$1.00. 


T THE repeated request of 
several Directors of Major Semi- 
naries this present little work has 
been published in English for the use 
of seminarians who are preparing 
themselves to offer the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Inasmuch as it is taken 
from the “Manuel de Liturgie et 
Ceremonial selon le rit Romain” 
(16th edition) it hardly needs any 
recommendation. It will prove a 
sure and complete guide for the initi- 
ation of the newly ordained priest 
in the rites of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Later, as priests, they would be 
prompted to consult it during month- 
ly recollection days or annual re- 
treats. A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever, and there is nothing more 
beautiful than Holy Mass offered de- 
voutly according to the rubrics. We 
recommend this little work to semi- 
narians and priests. It will be a 
great help to their personal piety, 
and will, at the same time, edify the 
faithful, give joy to the angels and 
serve the greater glory of God. 
Popularly priced at $1.00, cloth bind- 
ing $2.90, Sacrificare can be pur- 
chased through your local Church 

Goods Dealer. 
Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


THE FAIR FLOWER OF EDEN 
By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. $1.00. (12th ed.) 


HE purpose of this little book 

will be realized if the devout 
Catholic reader learns to know and 
love Our Blessed Lady better than 
before. It will be further useful if 
the book falls into the hands of a 
Non-Catholic reader who has never 
understood the Catholic devotion to 
Mary, Mother of God. Father For- 
rest’s very readable and instructive 
book will be cordially welcomed, for 
the author has a free and lucid style, 
and is very happy in his language 
whenever clear statements of teach- 
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ing or forcible argument is re- 
quired. What adds to the book’s 
charm and richness is the masterful 
way in which the author has used 
so many literary gems from various 
authors. It makes a very suitable 
choice for a home library or for 
spiritual reading to Sodality or 
Legion of Mary groups. 

Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


WORKERS SHOULD SHARE IN 
PROFITS THEY HELP TO 
CREATE. 

By H. C. McGinnis. 


MA4x* treatises on economic and 

social questions are largely 
theoretical in content, even though 
they may carry factual titles. Here 
is one that is quite different; its title 
may sound theoretical, but its con- 
tents deal with an industrial experi- 
ment which is not just an econo- 
mist’s dream, but a real fact. In 
this pamphlet Mr. H. C. McGinnis, 
whose articles on social topics have 
appeared in some of the foremost 
Catholic periodicals in the country 
during the past few years, analyzes 
the profit-sharing plan whereby em- 
ployees of the Joslyn Mfg. and Sup- 
ply Co., share in the profits of that 
company. The plan is referred to 
briefly as the “Joslyn Plan” after 
Marcellus A. Joslyn, the founder of 
the plan, who is likewise president 
of the Company. 

While the author commends the 
various features of the Joslyn Plan 
which makes it preferable to other 
existing profit-sharing plans, it is 
not his intention to represent this as 
the only workable or even the best 
possible plan. Rather, his intention 
is to show that “profit-sharing” is 
not just an utopian dream of social 
thinkers, but that it actually works, 
not only for the social and financial 
betterment of the employee, but also 
to the advantage of industry—i.e., 
invested capital and management— 
and eventually for the good of the 
consumer also. But lest we seem to 
commit the fallacy of generalizing 
from a single instance, it should be 
pointed out, as is done by Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis, that, while the example 
chosen is individual, the principles 
involved are fundamental and have 
universal application throughout the 
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industrial world. In fact, Mr. Joslyn, 
in formulating his plan, was only 
attempting to give concrete expres- 
sion to the social principles laid 
down in the famous encyclical letter 
written by Pope Leo XIII in 1891 
“On the Condition of the Working 
Classes.” Mr. McGinnis is to be 
commended on his factual approach 


to the question of profit-sharing. 
The old adage still holds good: 
“verba docent, exempla_ trahunt.” 


Especially is this true in the realm 
of industry, for, no matter what may 
be the religious, philosophical and 
social proclivities of our industrial 
leaders, most of them are economic 
pragmatists. A plan is good if it 
works. Social thinkers hold a trump 
card when they can show that profit- 
sharing does work. 

Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA 
The Treatise on Purgatory and 
The Dialogue. Translated by 





Charlotte Balfour and Helen 
Douglas Irvine. Sheed and Ward, 
63 fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 
$2.00. 


IMELY for the month of the 

Poor Souls is this classic trans- 
lation of the treatise on Purgatory 
by St. Catherine of Genoa. St. 
Catherine’s authorship of the trea- 
tise on purgatory has never been dis- 
puted. It is one of the great spiritual 
classics of all times and will give 
the lay Catholic a new and pene- 
trating insight into this mysterious 
and much misunderstood region of 
Divine Mercy. The Dialogue, al- 
though it reflects the teaching and 
style of St. Catherine, was written 
by her god-daughter, Battista Ver- 
nazza. The bull which canonized St. 
Catherine alludes to the Dialogue as 
an exposition of her doctrine. “In 
her admirable Dialogue she depicts 
the dangers to which a soul bound by 
the flesh is exposed.” A devout read- 





ing of these two spiritual classics 
cannot but enrich the devotional life 
of the sincere lay reader. 

Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


GOOD SAMARITAN ALMANAC 

The Apostolate of Suffering, 

1551 N. 34th St., 

Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 

Price 25¢. 5 copies for $1.00. 
Directed especially to the sick and 

the shut-ins, this almanac contains 

poems, stories and _  articles—all 

spiritual uplifts for the shut-ins of 

the world. 


DEVOTIONS TO OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST CRUCIFIED 
Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, 

New York 7, N. Y. Price 10¢. 

A lovely little devotional work 
with texts taken from the “Raccol- 
ta of Prayers and Devotions” with 
meditations on the seven last words 
of Jesus; the illustrations of this 
miniature meditation book are in 
beautiful coloring. 





THE SCIENCE OF THE COMMON 


(Continued from page 386.) 


goal. It is a proved fact that 
economic and material enrichment 
often can be secured at the expense 
of both public and private morals. A 
community of bootleggers may great- 
ly increase its material wealth by its 
illegal operations, but it does so at 
the expense of private and public 
morality. Hence the field of the 
common good must also include that 
good which is called morality. 


The good which is called physical, 
when used in connection with the 
common good, means more than the 


protection of the citizen’s person 
against acts of violence. Under the 
Individualistic concept of society, 


the public authority discharges its 
obligation to the physical aspect of 
the common good when it protects 
the citizen’s body from violence by 
fellow citizens. But the Christian 
concept of the community’s obliga- 
tion to the physical good of its people 
includes steps taken by the public 
authority against the spread of di- 
sease, to make and supervise proper 
sanitary regulations, to protect the 
public from adulterated food, im- 
pure drugs and narcotics. 
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In other words, the common good 
as understood by Christians com- 
prises everything necessary to man’s 


proper and wholesome _ existence 
while he prepares himself for his 
spiritual destiny. If a_ certain 


amount of material possessions is 
necessary for the development of 
his individual personality, then these 
material possessions are a part of 
the common good. Anything which 
contributes to the mode of life which 
the natural dignity of a child of the 
Creator requires is a part of that 
common good, including the political 
and economic, are sought simply as 
aids to man’s preparation for the 
fulfillment of his supernatural life. 
To the Materialist, the common good 
is only that which contributes to the 
satisfaction of his greed, avarice, 
lust and carnal desires. Material- 
ism, as expressed in Communism, So- 
cialism and Fascism, considers the 
common good as only something 
which contributes to man’s carnal 
Hence it is rarely in- 
terested in anything but the eco- 
nomic aspects of existence. The 
Christian social program, as _ ex- 
pressed in Christian Democracy, con- 
siders the common good as all those 


existence. 


THE GRAIL 


GOOD 


classes of good which contribute to 
man’s life on earth as expressed in 
the spiritual concept of life. 


Millions of people who truly be 
lieve they are persons of good will 
and who are convinced that they are 
striving for society’s common good 
are, in the final analysis, whether 
or not they realize it, simply lending 
their efforts to the material better- 
ment of homo economicus. They do 
not have in mind a pattern of what 
man as the son of God should have to 
fulfill his natural dignity and his 
final destiny. No social pattern, no 
matter how politically and economi- 
cally just it may be so far as man’s 
temporal existence is’ concerned, 
serves the true common good of so- 
ciety when it either ignores or is in- 
different to the sublime ends of man 
and society as appointed by the 
Creator. The science of both serving 
and obtaining the common good re- 
quires the recognition of the prin- 
ciples of religious philosophy as well 
as those of economic and _ political 
philosophy. The true science of the 
common’ good finds all its founda- 
tions in the social message of the 
Gospel. 
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SECRET 
WEAPON? 


Here’s one ‘'secret weapon” that needs to be 
unveiled in every corner of the land... 


THE ENEMY: Tuberculosis, the dread White Plague which kills 
more Americans between 15 and 35 than any other disease. 


THE WEAPON: The X-ray, surest means of catching TB early, 


when it can be cured more easily and before it spreads. 


Christmas Seal money fights TB in many ways; one of the most 
important is to buy X-ray units and promote mass ex- 
aminations. Please, send in your contribution today. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 











CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS: 


MASS 


THE MASS YEAR FOR 1947 


Again this year we will have the Ordo in 
English to be used with the Daily Roman Missal 
or the St. Andrew's Missal. This is a very fine guide 
for those who attend Mass frequently. It contains 
also Meditations on the Sunday and Greater Feast 
Day Gospels. 

30¢ a copy. 4 copies $1.00 


THE SHEPHERD BOY 


A beautiful tale for Christmas, beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Send to your friends and 
dear ones in place of a card. 25¢ a copy. Five 
copies $1.00. One hundred copies $15.00. En- 


velopes for mailing included 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Another Christmas-gift booklet by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. All poetry with a dominant Christmas 
theme. Same prices as THE SHEPHERD BOY OF 
BETHLEHEM. Envelopes for mailing included. 


Newly designed CHRISTMAS CARDS 


These cards were designed in two colors by Gerard Rooney 
of Boston. There are seven designs on the theme of the “O” 
Antiphons. As only a limited amount will be printed please 
place your order early so as not to be disappointed. 
21 cards and envelopes (3 of each design) $1.00. 
98 cards and envelopes (14 of each design) $4.00. 


Order from 


The GRAIL Office Room 7 ST. MEINRAD, IND. 

















